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PREFACE. 


E ſhall make no apology for 
giving the following parti- 
culars in this Preface, as they are 
copies of memorandums and annota- 
tions taken from the Author's jour- 
nals, beginning in the 21ſt year of 
his age, wherein, he ſays that his 
firſt introduction into life, was, by 
a letter he received from his good 
friend and patron, Edward Sing, Right 
Revd. Father in God, Lord Biſhop 
of Elphin, Irel nd, to ſpend ſome 
time, at his ſce in Elphin; he then 
being a young man, readily accep- 
ted the invitation. 
At that period, being co years 
back, farming in Ireland was in its 
infancy, but flax-farming was yet leſs 


known, 
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known, neither had the Linen board 
been long inſtituted, and as the Au- 
thor was bred in a diſtrict in York- 


ſhire, renownd for flax-farming, and 


he being deem'd a proficient in that 


icience, he was fix'd upon by the 
linen board, and honorably rewarded 
for being a farmer general, that 1s, 
to direct their ſtewards in the art of 
farming in general, but flax-farming 
in particular; and in order to raiſe an 
emulation, ſeveral high premiums 
were offer'd for raiſing the beſt and 
largeſt quantity of flax, the firſt pre- 
mium, a hundred pounds, was ad- 
Judged to our author, being thought 
a deal of money 1n thoſe days. 
Being arrived at the 27th year 
of his age, he married, and commen- 
ced farmer and grazicr in Ireland, 
on a large ſcale; and that he might 
excel the more, he took over from 
the city of York ten brood mares 
and a ſtallion, all bays, a waggon and 
a four-wheel poſt-chaiſe, being the 
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firſt of either ſort in that kingdom, 
as bears record in the cuſtom-houſe 
at Dublin, except a waggon the Earl 
of Kildair, (now Duke of Linſter) 
had; he alſo took over, Englith far- 
ming ſervants, and implements of 


huſbandry, particularly a plough of 


his own invention, which is now 
the moſt general of any in the 
two kingdoms, known by the name 
of the Yorkſhire or Rotherham 
plough. 

Alſo about this time, our Author 
wrote a treatiſe on corn and flax- 
farming, entitled The Yorſhire-Far- 
mer, publiſhed in Ireland, and quick- 
ly went through 2 Editions; about 
this period he invented a machine 
which harrowed, ſow'd, and roll'd at 
the ſame time, with one man and two 
horſes; for which, the Hon. Dublin 
Society judg'd him a premium. 

With this machine, he found out 
the proper quantity of corn to be 
ſown, and the diſtances the plants 


ought 
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ought to ſtand, to produce the beſt 
crops; it was this that firſt led him 
to dibble his wheat-crops, and which 
is now ſo generally and ſuccesfully 
practiſed in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
His firſt trial of this ſcheme was 
in the County of Latrim, Ireland, 
where he raiſed a good crop of wheat, 
from a Barren Mountain, which, be- 
fore broke up, was grown over with 
heath, & for which he received the 
firſt bounty for land-carriage, from 


the County of Latrim to Dublin, 


being a halfpenny a mile for every 

four buſhells. | 
In 1760, when the Duke of Bed- 
ford was Lord-Licutenant of Ireland, 
an act paſs'd for the free exporta- 
tion of Iriſh cattle to England; in 
conſequence of which, our Author 
diſpoſed of his lands iu Ireland, with 
a view to bring his ſtock over to a 
good market; but in the night of 
the 15th of May 1760, as ſoon as 
the cattle arrived in Dublin, the mob 
arole 
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: aroſe and kill'd the ſtock of 700 acres 


of land, which is ſpecified in the ſe- 
cond letter, addreſsꝰd to the Prince of 
Wales. 

Our Author now publiſhed his 
new ſyſtem of huſbandry, in 3 vol. 
which went rapidly through five 
Editions, 2000 number each, the 
four firſt of which were circulated 
in England, and the 5th in America. 


It appears, that after he had parted 
with his lands in Ireland, and his 


cattle kill'd by the mob, he com- 
menced farmer and grazier in En- 
gland ; but having a natural turn for 
mechanical inventions, it brought 
him yet more into vagations or wan- 
derings. One of his inventions 1s the 
well-known machine for winnowing 
corn, that makes a wind in a box, 
which he invented in the 21ſt year 
of his age, but improved it much in 
the year 1772. | 

At this period he alſo invented a 
machine for taking off frictions in 


all 
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all mechanical movements; and is 
now made great uſe of in raiſiug an- 
chors of ſhips, &c. in order to eſta- 
bliſh which, it brought him to moſt 
of the Sea-ports in His Majeſty's 
Dominions. 

About this period he purchaſed 
the third part of a charter of a Pro- 
vince in America, call'd New Albion, 
but now corruptedly call'd or known 
by the name of the Eaſt and Weſt 
Jerſeys. 

The purchale of this grant brought 
our adventurer to America; but 5 
proved a rock for him to ſplit upon, 
as will appear in his addreſs to the 
Prince of Wales in the next Chapter. 
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RovYAL SIR, p 
S this addreſs will convey to 
your royal ear, Whagzis not 


commonly met with in the journey® ö 
through life, I beg to add the fol EV 


Deviating from truth, by theg O man, 
Countcracks grand nature 8 plan. 


As truth, royal fir, is the brigh- 


adhere ſtrictly to it, in relating an 


act of oppreſſion which was com- 
V OL. II. B mitted 
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mitted by a crowned head, long be- 
fore the preſent royal family came 
to the throne, and only known to 
myſelf, by which I have ſuffered 
ſeverely. 

Till I met with this make in the 
graſs, before the American war, 
I was eaſy in affluence, and my 
children claſſed among the firſt for- 
tunes, but ſtrange reverſe of fate has 
now decreed it otherwiſe. 

In 1772, I reſided in London, 
where I publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled 
„Political Schemes,“ which if ſome 
hints therein ſet forth, had then becn 
put in execution, perhaps America 
might yet have been ſubject to the 
crown of England; my many obſer- 
vations in politics ſo convinced 
me 1n this, that leſt the then Minit- 

try ſhould not purchaſe the books, 
I preſented many among them, gra- 
tis, leſt they might eſcape their no- 
tice; at the ſame time, I preſented 


N one to your royal father. 


Before 
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Before the American war, I pur- 


- chaſed the third part of a charter 


granted by King Charles the Firſt, 
of a province therein, called New 
Albion, but now corruptedly known 
by the name of Eaſt and Welt Jer- 
ſey, being one of the beſt ſettled 
provinces in America; in conſe- 
quence of which, I ſpared no pains 
or expence to ſecure my property, 
by regiſtering my title-deeds under 
the great ſeal of London; I alſo 
ſent printed copies of the charter to 
be diſtributed among the inhabitants 
of ſaid province. 

In May, 1784, I broke up houſe- 
Keeping in Sloanc-{quare, where I 
then reſided, and with my family 
embarked for America, inveſted with 
proper power as governor, to the pro- 
vince of New Albion; not doubting 


the enjoyment of my property—but 


on my arrival, I found it ſettled on a 
falſe grant; In conſequence of 
which, I took every ſtep, poſſible, 
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to re2over the eſtate by law in chan- 
cery, a court of which 1s held in ſaid 
province, but in vain, becauſe judge 
and jury were land-owners there- 
in, conſequently parties concer- 
ned; therefore, after much trou- 
ble and expence, I returned to Eu- 
rope, and went immediately to ſearch 
the records for the falſe charter al- 


luded to, and to my great ſurprize, 


found it the firſt on the rolls in chau- 
cery Chancery-lane,) granted by 
King Charles the Second to his bro- 
ther, Duke of York. 

A clearer picce of fraud and op- 
preſſion can ſcarcely be conceived, 
than appears on the face of {aid char- 
ter; for he therein ſays, ** though 
there may be another grant ſubſiſt- 
ing, this ſhall ſtand good, &c.; 
conſequently he knew there was a 
prior grant, beſides ſaid charter, 
was ſecretly conveyed without con- 
ſent of parliament, which is well 

known 


(03 + 
known to be contrary to the conſti— 
tutional laws of England. 

Indeed, royal fir, this was a very 
oppreſſive act, as it was the deſtruc- 
tion of many families who ſettled 
there, at great expence and labour 


in improving the land, ereQing 


buildings, &c. as appears by the 
teales granted from the original char- 


ter of King Charles the Firſt, now 
my property, and in which the lea- 
ſees were bound down upon the fol- 
lowing conditions: viz. 


Firſt, 
$5000 acres was granted to 
Lord Monſon to ſettle it with 50 men. 


1000 do. to Lord Sherrard 100 do, 
1000 do. to Sir T. Dandy 100 do. 
soo do. to Mr. Heltonhead 50 do. 
5000 do. to Mr. Heltonhcad's 
brother — — Fo do. 
4000 do. to Mr. Bowls 40 do. 
5000 do. to Capt. Claybourn 50 do. 
5000 do to Mr. Muſkery 50 do. 


Thus, royal fir, you ſec the facts 
Ny B 3 are 


1 
are indiſputable, as may appear on 
peruſal of the latin charter of Charles 
the Firſt, a copy of which I have 
the honour to incloſe, properly au- 
thenticated, from under the ſtamp 
of the chancery in Dublin, with 
other documents, regiſtered in Lon- 
don, and which may be . at 


pleaſure. 


The ſufferers by this wrong ſtep 
of Charles the Second, has been 


many, but none ſo great as myſelf, 
not ſo much from the firſt purchaſe, 


as by the conſequences attending it. 


J have taken every ſtep in my 
power to extricate myſelf; I have 
preſented petitions to your royal fa- 
ther, but received no anſwer—I 
then applicd to Mr. Roſe at the Trea- 
ſury, who paid the money granted 
to loyal American ſufferers, ſuppo- 
ſing I had as much right to redreſs 
as Mr. Pen, or any other man, but 
Mr. Roſe's anſwer was, that I could 


not be redreſſed, without another 
act 
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ad for money took place, as all the 
caſh granted was paid away; but 
this was at that time unknown to 
me, I being then in America, ſtriv- 
ing to recover my property; ſo that 
by many years waiting, attendance, 
&c. I may exclaim with the poet : 


Were I to curſe the man I hate, 
Attendance and dependance ſhould be his fate. 


Being thus explicit, royal fir, I 


have no more to add but my pray- 


ers, that you may have the remem- 
brance of a maſon, the obligation 
of which, none but a maſon knows. 

I never before communicated this 


oppreſſive act of King Charles the 


Second to any one, but ſhall now 


take it as a royal favour if your High- 
[neſs will pleaſe to make it wholly 


known to his majeſty, humbly hop- 
ing he may order ſome reſtitution 


tor the heavy lofles I have had in pe- 
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ruſing an unconſtitutional act, ari- 
ſing from a crowned head. 


I am, 
Your Royal Bighneſ\s's 
Dutiful, and moſt obedient 
Humble ſervant, 


No. 2, Southampton Row, i 
New Road, Paddington. 


N. B. King Charles the Second's 
grant to his brother, Duke of Vork, 
may be inſpected the firſt on the — 
in chancery. 

My grant by King Charles the 
Firſt, is in the chancery of Dublin; 
and my name and title toit, is regiſte- 
red in Guildhall, London, under the 
city arms and ſeal, * by the 
lord- mayor. 


Second 


Second Letler addreſſed to the PRINCE 
of WALES. 


ROYAL SIR, 


] would have dropped into oblivion, 
rather than have troubled your 
bighneſs again, had I not been 
informed that you had not time 
to read my papers through ; without 
which, it was impoſſible for your 
highneſs or his majeſty, to know my 
misfortunes. 3 
l did not expect your highneſs to 
trouble yourſelf reading the copy of 
the latin charter incloled, as that 
was only ſent as a voucher, that I 
am no impoſter. 
My letter was long indeed, but I 


expreſſed 
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expreſſed it in as few words as poſli- 
ble, to be underſtood ; I explained 
myſelf only from the American war, 
a late period of my life, and omit- 
ted a remarkable occurrence, which 
perhaps might have brought me to 
your royal father's memory, and 
which happened in 1760, when the 
Duke of Bedford was lord-lieutcnant 
of Ireland, his grace and myſelf eſ- 
caped from the mob of Dublin at 
the ſame time. He diſpleaſed the 
people by ſuffering an act to paſs, for 
the free exportation of Iriſh cattle 
into England, and I was obnoxious 
to them, in attempting to put the 
ſame into execution, by bringing my 
cattle over in purſuance of ſaid act. 
The duke, in all probability, eſca- 
ped their fury by ſtratagem, and I 
faved my life by accidentally under- 
ſtanding a few words in Iriſh, viz. 
hanamajonle boulacloughhear faſſa- 
naugh, which in engliſh 1s, your 
fouls to the devil, why don't you 

5 begin 
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begin to ſtone the Engliſhman ; but 
my property fell a prey to their out- 
rage ; for they killed in Dublin the 
ſtock of oo acres of land, that 
were intended to be ſhipped for Eng- 
land, —In the morning of the 15th 
of May, 1769, it was ſhocking to 
ſee the ſtreets ſtrewed with dead cat- 
tle, and others yet alive, with their 
bowels drawing after them, &c. &c. 
many others loſt their cattle, but 
mine was the fiſt, and moſt conſi- 
derable. | | 

I] being well known to the Duke 


of Bedford, he made my loſs known 


alſo to your royal father, who was 
graciouſly plcaſed to order me to be 
paid out of the treaſury of Dublin, 
350l. in part conſideration, The 
Duke wrote, informing me that 
more would not be granted, leſt it 
would be a precedent for other clai- 
mants to apply; and indeed, ſo ob- 


noxious was this act to the Iriſh, that 
B 6 10 
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it was with difficulty I got it, though 
ordered by the king's letter. 
"Theſe, royal fir, are real facts, 
which are ſtubborn things, and were 
I inchned to be a memorialiſt, and 
add other misfortunes I have met 
with, they would fill a volume ; in- 
deed I was adviſed by tome friends 
of eminence, to make my caſe fully 
known to your royal highneſs, with 
an humble requeſt that you would 
be pleaſed to lay it before his ma- 
jeſty, not doubting but from his 
known goodneſs, he might order 
redreſs, if truly informed of the 
whole caſe; particularly when his 
majeſty knows that the ſource of 
my misfortunes ſprung from the 
predeceſſors of the throne; and he 
being alſo before acquainted with 
the truth of the aſſertion ſet forth 
in this letter. 
I am, Royal Sir, 
Your Highneſs's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt obedient humb. 1erv. 
C. VARLo. 
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FLOATING IDEAS OF NATURE. 


CHAP. I. 


Natural Cauſes produce Natural 
1fFects. 


HE high price that proviftons 
are riſen to, is become the ge- 
neral complaint of the populace; 
many ſeem to be diſcontented, and 
murmur both againſt the ſtate and 
providence. 


But would they conſider the natu- 
ral caule thereof, inſtead of this diſ- 
contentment that feems to appear 
among them, they would thank pro- 
vidence for the happy effects of what 
they call dearneſs of proviſions ; to 
an unthiaking reader, this may 
ſecm a paradox, and, were I to ſtop 
| here, 
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here, he might ſuſpe& me very 
wrong indeed; but every one has his 
own 1deas of things; and mine are, 
that proviſions are not dear, but it 1s 
money that is cheap; that in fact 

proviſious are as plentiful now as 
they ever were; nay, more ſo, even 
than they were a thouſand years ago, 
when wheat was one penny a peck, 
or beef one farthing a pound; this 
muſt appear clear to any one that 
conſiders the nature of things, as na- 
tural cauſes produce natural effects. 

If we defire the commerce of the 
kingdom to flouriſh ; that 1s, if we 
deſire what is called, and what really 
are, bodily riches, ſuch as gold, ſil- 
ver, diamonds, or rich ſtones, lace, 
or tine cloaths, to adorn the exter- 
nal parts of the body, which indeed 
are of utility in this caſe. 

Some may call this pride, and 
think ſuch gaudy baubles not worth 
contending. for, or taking any pains 
about; but J am quite of another 
way 
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way of thinking; I believe them to 


be very uſeful, as a ſpur to induſtry, 
and alſo pride to be the moſt noble 
paſſion, that belongs to the humen 
ſpecies, 

It is true, gold, and all ſuch glit- 
tering articles are (as nouriſhment to 
the body) of no uſe; therefore, were 
we no better than hogs, they would 
be thrown away upon us; but thote 
that deſpiſe them mot, and deco» 
rate the body leaſt, are the ſmalleſt 
degree frem the brute creation ; every 
thing we ſearch after, more than bo- 
dily nouriſhment, are the evident 
marks which prove man to be a ra- 
tional being, and the moſt noble of 
all creatures: man's purſuit after 
tuch gaieties as theſe, ſhews that he 
has more lofty calls or ideas than 
mere inſtintt of nature, which 
prompts the brute creation to fatisfy 
hunger, or multiply their ſpecies, but 
no farther. The buſy mind very 
often ſearches aiter things {he knows 
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oe 


not of, till an idea opens, and then 
a treaſure appears, which unfolds 
the uuderſtainiing, and leads us on, 
ep by ttep. to ſearch after wiſdom, 
by cont: mplating the wonderful 
cauſe thereof; theſe open ideas are 
delights to a philoſophical head, that 
an uncultivated one is a ſtranger to. 

It is ſuch aſpiring faculties as theſe 
that diſtinguiſhed man from the 
brute creation; idea, opens after 
idea, till they fill the head with fan- 
cies which prompt men to fearch af- 
ter richcs, in order to decorate the 
outward body. This may be called 
pride; but the name ſignifies noth— 
ing, the paſſion is noble; and, 
were Ja clergyman, Ifthould preach 
as much for it, as many do againſt 
t... . i 10 20H 

It is this noble paſſion which em- 
plots, and gives bread, life, and vi- 


vour, to many denominations of peo- 
ple; it unites kingdom to kingdom, 
people to people, and brings all the 

world 
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world acquainted by traffic; it con- 
veys the neceſſaries of life from 
country to country, where wantcd, 
and brings home wealth. 

It is the main ſpring to learning, 
and every thing that is great, good, 
and noble; it makes a man aſha- 
med of doing an ill thing; if he has 
children, he is to inſtruct them in 
learning and morality ; he enlarges 
their minds, ſtep by ſtep, till they 
arrive at manhood; he then ſends 
them abroad to ſearch after riches, 
in climates unknown here; they (till 
gain Knowledge, by ſeeing more 
wonders of their Creator. 

They exchange articles, made by 
our ingenuity, for bullion, diamonds, 
and other precious ſtones, with peo- 
ple void of pride, conſequently of 
improved ingenuity alſo. 

The extent of their knowledge is 
to gather them out of the bowels of 
tne earth, after which they are 
brought home in abundance, filling 

the 
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the kingdom with bullion, which 
being coined into money, makes it 
plentiful; therefore gives the balance 
of power in its favour, by means of 
our own produce. 

Theſe are natural conſequences, 
which ſome, may call dearneſs 
of proviſions, inſomuch as almoſt to 


fear a famine, when in fact, it is no 


other than plenty and cheapneſs of 
money, that makes the alteration 
between the times now, and thoſe a 
thouſand years paſt; in which, a 
pound of beef, was a farthing ; a 
peck of wheat, a penny, and a man's 
day labour a penny alſo; conſe- 
quently it was equal, whether a la- 
bourer took a penny, or a peck of 
wheat for his day's work ; and now 
it is near equal, whether he take 
eighteen-pence, or a peck of wheat 


for his day's work, —Every other ar- 


ticle bears the ſame proportion. 
There has been the ſame gradual riſe 
in proviſions, as there has been a 


fall 
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fall in the intereſt of money; as one 
goes up, the other comes down; but 
within the laſt century, the progreſs 
has been quicker, chiefly owing to 
our ſucceſs in the late wars, 

About forty years ago, I fold 


wheat for three ſhillings and ſix- 


pence a buſhel, and, at the fame 
time, paid no more than eight 
pounds a year for my head farmer's 
ſervant ; ſince that, I fold wheat at 
ſeven ſhillings a buſhel, and gave my 
head man fourteen pounds a year, 


In the ſame neighbourhood land 


could have been bought, not long 
ago, that would pay double the in- 
tereſt for money it does now. 

In ſhort, for all the aforeſaid rea- 
ſons, it may be no more wonder a 


thouſand years hence, for wheat to 


be a guinea a peck, and other things 
in proportion, than it is now at tho 
price it bears; and what ſtill makes 
it more reaſonable to think ſo, is, 
that money, being a durable article, 

waſtes 
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waſtes little; therefore, all the bul- 
hon that is found and brought home, 
is ſtill adding to the bulk; whercas, 
provitions are periſhable. 

I am not without a fellow feeling 
for the poor; but I am clear, that 
they never lived better than they do 
in theſe days; the poor may be faid 
to be truly ſo in every period of time; 
and the all-wiſe Being jaw it neceſ- 
ſary it ſhould be ſo, or he could as 
ealily have given all men aſpiring 
talents alike, as he made them. 

Trade, like man, and man like 
the wheels of a watch, are all de- 
pending upon each other; they go 
round in a regular ſyſtem; and, were 
it poſtible for an equal ſhare to be gi- 


ven to each man this day, there 
would be the fame diſproportion in 


a ſhort ſpace of time; the diſpoſition 
of the mind varies as much as the 
ſace.—Some will debaſe the human 
frame, both of body and mind, with 
intoxicating liquors, and wallow in 
their 
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their dirt and rags, little better than 
hogs in the mire, 

Others, though they have not 
that paſſion for wrink, are given to 
floth and idleneſs ; and, for want of 
that nobleſt of all paſſions, namely, 
pride, will fit contented in rags and 
dirt, and hve like the brute creation, 
upon what nature or chance hath pro- 
vided for them; without ſtirring to 
look for more till neceſſity drives 
them to it; then, indeed, they are 
obliged to work for thoſe who. are 
enducd with a more rational, active, 


and aſpiring ſpirit. 


Thus the former mean, low e diſ- 


poſitions, are puniſhed for their in- 
diſcretion, and made ſublſervient and 
aieful to thoſe who aſpire neareſt to 
their Creator. 
The latter fort are rewarded with 
a double pleaſure, becauſe they have 
it in their power to relieve and be 
uletul to tacir fellow-creatures, and, 
at 
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at the ſame time, to enrich them- 
{elves by their labour. 

A contemplative mind will imme- 
diately, by theſe hints, ſee the ne- 
ceſſity there is for men to be endued 
with difterent degrees of underſtand- 
ing, or turns of temper, in order 
to govern and keep up a regular ſy1- 
tem of things. 

Trade by nature 1s a leveller ; it 
formerly was carried on by barter, 
or exchanging one commodity for 
another; money was then little 
known, but as men's underſtanding 
grew riper, by diving more and more 


into the works of nature, ingenuity 


found out a different and cafier me- 
thod of dealing or carrying on trade, 
and extending it to a greater diſtance 
alſo, which was, by coining of mo- 
ney, and making a few ounces of 
metal an equivalent for corn or any 
other heavy, bulky articles, 

As gold and filver were then ſcarce, 
and little known, the firſt expedient 


tell 
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fell upon ſtamping lead, and making 


it paſs current, as money; after this, 


a very bad ſort of braſs or copper ; 
from that, they got to an indifferent 
ſort of ſilver; and, from ſilver to 
god, always aſpiring to the ſcarceſt 
and moſt difficult metal to come at, 
which made it the harder to coun— 
terfeit. 

As enterpriſing geniuſes have im- 
proved in learning and navigation, 
mercantile adventurers have ſprung 
up innumerable, who have ranſacked 
deſerts, found out iſlands or new 
countries, and brought home plenty 
of the dazzling ore and other gaie- 
ties, which has given money the 
balance of power over provitions, 
the produce of our own full. 

This 1s the real ground-work of 
the matter, aud not any real ſcarce— 
neſs of proviſions ; I am contident, 


that, by the ingenuity of man, in 


improving aud tilling the earth, that 
it 
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is made to produce, at leaſt, a fourth 
more than it formerly did. 

I may be anſwered, (perhaps for 
want of better argument) that more 
is deſtroyed by the luxury of the 
preſent times; but this I much queſ- 
tion; for, though I acknowledge 
the world much more refined in liv- 
ing, yet I do not think that the ſame 
number of people deſtroy a greater 
quantity of proviſions; for if the 
victuals be richer in quality, a ſmab- 
ler bulk will anſwer the end; as it 
is the quality and not the quantity, 
that ſatisfies nature: it is very im- 


material, whether we eat the flour, 


and the hogs the bran, or the hogs 
the flour, and we the bran; for, 
which ever eats the bran, muſt take 
in a greater bulk to ſatisfy nature: 
and ſhould the hogs eat the fineſt 
ment, it would increaſe their bulk 


in proportion: and, as we eat the 
hogs, it-nearly comes to the fame 
thing at lait, jt notk. ng be loſt or 


thrown 
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away; and, I delieve, this is ſeldom 
the caſe ; for, hawever gay and ex- 
travagant a man may be in his liv- 
ing, yet he loves to Keep careful 
ſervants ; neither 1s it a family that 
keeps the genteeleſt houſe, that 
ſpends the moſt victuals in it; I 
know from experience, that there 
are many country farmers, that deſ- 
troy more victuals in their houſes, 
than many who cut a figure in 
a much genteeler manner. 

Others will tell you, perhaps, 
that the riſe of proviſions may be ow- 
ing to the cauſe of keeping ſo many 
horſes, on account of poſt-chaiſes ; 
but this too is only imaginary, as, I 
believe, the increaſe of poſt-chaiſes 
have not increaſed the number of 
horſes ; neither are there ſo many 
wanted, as more people can be con- 
veyed from place to place, in a poſt- 
chaiſe, with two horſes, than on 
horſeback, as formerly, and, by 
change of horſes, with much more 
C expe- 
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expedition : therefore, it is plain, that 
trade 1s carried on with a much leſs 
number of horſes than before poſt- 
chaiſes came into faſhion ; indeed 
they are ſooner wore out. 

In ſhort, if we take a thorough 
view of the circulating ſyſtem, and 
minutely conſider the whole, we 
ſhall find no great matter of uſeleſs 
animals kept in the kingdom, to deſ- 
troy proviſions, except dogs, and 
theſe are provided againſt, ſhould 
my ſcheme with reſpect to them 
take place. 

As to horſes, though, in them- 
ſelves, not food for mankind, yet 
they are a uſeful animal to till the 
ground, and raiſe food for them; 
and as for oxen, cows, ſheep, hogs, 
poultry, &c. &c. they are raiſed and 
fed for proviſions; conſequently, no 
charge of extravagance can lie againſt 
them. | 

If we ſum up the whole of what 
has been ſaid, it muſt appear to every 


rational 
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rational reader, that it is not provi- 
ſions that are dear, but the richnets 
of individuals, and plenty of mo- 
ney, that make alterations in the 
times. | 
Since this is the caſe, every ratio» 
nal reader muſt acknowledge, that 
the plauſible plan will be, toaugment 
cultivation, in order to increaſe the 
raiſing proviſions, ſo that we may 
have plenty within ourſelves: in 
ſuch caſe we cannot be hurt, let the 
price be what it will ; the nature of 
trade will do all the reſt; it will 
make the individuals rich, aud as 
capable of paying two ſhillings for 
a peck of wheat, and two ſhillings 
for a man's day's labour, as it was 
formerly to pay two-pence for each; 
fince gold is nearly as plenty now, as 
braſs or copper was then. 

The improvement in agriculture 
is grown to ſo great a pitch, that 
moſt of the lands in England, which 
are private property, are improved 
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almoſt to the height they are capable 
of; and the next ſtep ſhould be to 
enlarge the domains, and add plenty 
of land to the induſtry and ingenuity 
of the huſbandman, which would 
certainly have the deſired effect, were 
the legiſlature to make one general 
act for incloſing all the commons, 
foreſts, and waſte lands in England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; this, without 
adoubt, would make proviſions more 
plenty, and alſo be a means of keep- 
ing the people from emigrating, as it 
would afford more farms, more la- 

bour, and room for improvement. 
Some alledge too, that the height 
of proviſions are owing to the land- 
lords raifing the rent of lands; this 
is alſo erroneous, as the lands are 
not raiſed, even near to the propor- 
tion of every other article: indeed, 
it is my opinion, that there is near 
one half of the kingdom that has 
not been raiſed at all within theſe. 
twenty years; as I know a great 
| : many 
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many gentlemen of conſiderable eſ- 
tates, who continue their farms at 
the old rents, though the tenants 
have not leaſes ; beſides many others 
that are in leaſe. 

However, I do not ſee ſuch te- 
nants much richer than their neigh- 
bours ; nay, in fact they are poorer ; 
I have a right to know this, perhaps, 
better than moſt in the kingdom, 

This may ſeem preſumption in 
me ; however, my reaſons are well 
grounded, having experimental 
knowledge thereof; for, before 1 
publiſhed, either curioſity, plcaſure, 
or intereſt, or, perhaps, a mixture 
of all, induced me to take a view of 
every corner of his Majeſty's domi- 
nions in England, Ireland, and Scot- 


land; ſcarce a village has eſcaped 
my obſervations. 


The Author's Opinion on Emigration. 


NN ANY of my brother ſcribblers 
complain, that emigration 
proceeds from the landlords raifing 
rents; but I am far from thinking 
that to be the caſe; I rather ima 
Line it proceeds from the richneſs of 
individuals; abundance of trade; 


pride; learning; induſtry of the 


brain; ingenuity and curiolity ; 
which is ſo prevalent among all 
ranks ofpeople, in the times we now 
live. 
Learning firſt opened the door to 
riches, which excited the paſſion of 
UTR pride; 
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pride; and this, having ſettled itſelf 
in the ſoul, ſtimulates the mind to 
find out every poffible method to feed 
that noble paſſion ; I call it fo, be- 
cauſe it is a ray to our /ocked-up ideas: 
open one only, and many more will 
ſhew themſelves. 

We imagine that great riches are 
to be got abroad; and curioſity is 
not wanting to prompt us on to the 
acquiſition. 

However, this is not to be conſi- 
dered as a mis fortune, but quite the 
reverſe ; as pride, with all its atten- 
dants, is a moſt valuable ingredient 
to unfold the ideas, and teach men 
wiſdom; the more a man has, the 
nearer he arrives to divinity. 

Emigration may be compared to 
a flock of ſheep: if one leaps over 
the fence, and gives notice that he 
likes the paſture, the reſt immediate- 


ly follow. Through the channel of 


the news-papers, we are told of the 


great treaſures that are to be got a- 
C 4 broad; 
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abroad: this ſets the people's heads a 
gadding, ſo that they who have the 
leaſt curioſity in them cannot reſt till 
they go to try their fortunes, as they 
call it. | 

This is the fuel that feeds the flame 
of emigration; which 1s confirmed 
both by the light of reaſon and ex- 
perience. 

Indeed, at the firſt beginning of 
emigration, I believe many huſband- 
men were almoſt forced to go, be. 
cauſe farms were ſo ſcarce (not dear) 
in England, that they could not be 
met with at any price; and, I do not 
doubt, but were five hundred thou- 
ſand farmers to emigrate, there would 
ſtill be families enough for all the 
farms in England, if no ſtep be taken 
to lower the ſize of them, or incloſe 
waſte land. | 

The high price, which the pro- 
ducts of the earth have of late years 
been raiſed to, has made the farmers 
the richeſt body of people in England ; 


and, 
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and, as their calling is healthful, I 
may alſo add, that they are the moſt 
fruitful. I have been very minute 
in my remarks, when upon my tra- 
vels, and I am pretty clear, that at 
leaſt three-fourths of all the farmers 
in the kingdom could each ſtock two 
farms, as large as what they at pre- 
ſent occupy ; and alſo, that the ſaid 
three fourths (if joined together by 
marriage) could manage the ſaid 
farms, could they be met with; ſo 
that if we conſider the caſe as it really 
ſtands, we ſhould not wonder at emi- 
gration; for God's ſake let us nat 
deviate from reaſon, or lay the blame 
where it is not blame-worthy.. 
Every farmer, now-a-days, brings 
up his children- ſcholars, and the 
news-paper creeps into moſt families; 
ſo that chey are as well acquainted 
(by theory). with. what is going on 
abroad, as the firſt miniſter of ſtate, 
It was thought a wonder formerly 


for a man to travel from. Scotland to 


London, 
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London, but now it is thought no- 
thing of ; a voyage to the Weſt-Indies 
is now performed with as little cere- 
mony or concern, as one would be 
to Ireland a century ago. 

The inlets of nature being opened, 
the ideas are clear; things appear 
plauſible at firſt ſight, which to a 
locked-up, uncultivated mind, 18 
thought impoſſible to attain. 

The laſt century has met with 
great ſucceſs in improving natural 
talents. . 

MAN, by nature, has an aſpiring 
ſoul; open but the firſt leaf in the 
book of nature, and the ideas will, 
for the future, unfold themſelves. 

Various thoughts ariſe in different 
heads, as our occupations differ in 
life, the inlets of nature being ope- 2 
ned, the ideas are clear; things ap- A 
pear plauſible at firſt ſight. =_ 

Almoſt every neighbourhood af- 
fords ſome men of curioſity and en- 
terpriſing genius, who go abroad and 

mak o 
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make their fortunes, and return with 
ſplendor ; the riches they bring, are 
the corroborating circumſtances that 
give credit to the many ſurpriſing 
tales they tell; and as men, I ſay, 
are by nature aſpiring, that is ſuf— 
ficient to rouſe them towards emi- 
gration, if they have any curioſity 
in them. | 

Then, how can we wonder at 
emigration, when we confider, that 
man is only vubcyrg the diftates of 
nature: is it not natural for him to 
ſearch after wiſdom? certainly, he 
muſt, if he be endowed with the 
ſpiritof God. 

This, to a rational meditating foul, 
is a fort of a {piritual food, on which 
it feeds; which, on contemplation, 
gives it a reliſh for higher treaſures, 
which it can never attain in this world. 

The road to acquire wiſdom, and 
arrive as near as poſſible to perfection, 
lies through the valley of learning, 
and travels; the former opens the 

ideas 
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ideas, and through the latter we ſuck 
in wiſdom by experience; merchan- 
dize is acquired by both, from which, 
proceeds riches that tickle the fancy 
of pride, and ſtir her up to ſearch 
after gaicties to decorate the body; 
which are moſtly brought from diſ- 
tant countries, the ſearch whereof, 
has opened the door to emigration,” 

Every kindom has its time for flou- 
riſning; Jeruſalem, Rome, and Troy, 
had 8 their day, and flouriſhed 
above all others in their time; but 
when improvement had got to the 
height in theſe countries, and the in- 
kabitants were innumerable, each 
inflamed the other with aſpiring 
thoughts, to ſearch after countries 
yet unknown; being found, they 
emigrated to them. E ated had her 
hare among the reſt ; the got ſome 
of the inhabitants of Troy, and has 
been growing up to maturity ever 
ſince the deſtruction of that city. As 
her inhabitants multiplicd, their ideas 


opened; 
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opened; ingenuity ripened, and af- 
piring thoughts of pride ſpurred them 
on to ſearch after treaſures, to pleaſe 
the fancy, in adorning the body, Ec. 
Improvements in navigation opened 
a feld of treaſures in the mines of 
Peru and Mexico; as alſo diſcoverics 
opened upon us in America; and as 
England grew erich and populous, ſhe 
likcwiſe grew proud and ambitious, 
by aſpiring to people the ſaid conti- 
nent, and add it to her dominions, 
Thus the foundation was laid foremi— 
gration, from England to America, 
which is as natural a conſequence as 
it was for other rich populous coun- 
tries to emigrate to her, Every ſtate 
flouriſhes but for a time; the ſmaller 
an iſland is, the ſooner it comes to 
maturity ; but as we have the pre- 
ſumption, and likewiſe ſucceſs, to 
people ſo great a part of the continent, 
in ſo ſhort a time, I am firmly of opi- 
nion, that the ſeat of the empire will 
in time be there ; and ſhould ſuch a 


thing 
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thing happen, that the King of En- 
gland was to ſettle, and take the par- 
lament to America, and fix a lieu- 
tenancy in England, the proteſtant 
intereſt wovid then be truly the grea- 


; 2 ! 
teſt in the known world; our King ; 
might then bid defiance to ail others ö 
in the univerſe from diſturbing his 4 


peace ; and, according to the appea- 
rance of things, when we conlider 
the ripeneſs of the age, the richneſs 


of individuals, the number ofthe peo- 
ple, and the ſpirit of emigratton, fuch 
a period cannot be far off. Were the 
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fulneſs of time come, which indeed 
cannot be till the continent is well 


peopled, perhaps it might be the hap- 
pieſt day the proteſtant intereſt ever 
ſaw. 

My readers may think this a wild 
ran dom thourht, and a thing not li- 
kely to nave; however that may 
be, I am ot opinion, ſuch a fcheme 
would be the moſt ſure and eligible 
one that could be fixed upon, 'to en- 

large 
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large and ſecure the proteſtant inte- 
reſt, as alſo the preſent royal line, 
from all pretenders whatever. 

Would it not be much ſafer to fix 
the throne there, than tolet the Ame- 
ricans form a republic of their own ? 
I apprehend a ſcheme could eaſily be 
brought about, to unite them more 
firmly to the mother country, and 
tie ſuch a knot of friendſnip, as would 
defy all invaders or pretenders to 
break. 

There has often been a talk of 
building a palace for the King in 
London, which indeed, is wanted; 
but the treaſury being poor, and ſo 
much in debt, and taxes already ſo 
high, money cannot be ſpared for 
that purpoſe. Now, ſuppoſe a pro- 
clamation was 1iilucd out in America 
for building a Paiace in Philadelphia 
for the King to live in. which he 
need not do, except he chſe it, and 
when he pleated: but ini.-ud of going 
himſelt, ſuppole he was to ſend his 


iccond 
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ſecond fon to reũde there as high re- 
gent, to tranſact all buſineſs, and 
ſign all acts that might paſs relating 
to the continent. A thing of this fort 
is abſoluty neceſſary, to give the peo- 
ple a lively ſatis faction, and to be a 
guard over them, and keep them in 
ſubjection. 

Iam clear, from the nature ofthings, 
that this would pleaſe much, and 
make them ſubmit to every conſtitu- 
tional act that might be brought on 
the carpet between them and the mo- 
ther country; it would conciliate 
their affections, and keep them to 
obedience; it would make them join 


force to force, and bid defiance to all 


pretenders or invaders; it vould re- 
move every ſuſpicion of jealouſy re- 
lating to governors; and put an end 
to that infaming, unſtable, ans diſ- 


contended ſpirit of oppoſition, which 
always prevails between the people 


and a ſecond- hand governor. 
Was a proclamation iſſued to build 
a 
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a palace for the above purpoſe, and 
permit the Americans to raiſe money 
for it in their own way, I make no 
doubt but that they would, with great 
cheerfulneſs, quickly raife a fund tuf- 
ficieat to build one of the moſt mag- 
nificent houſes in the univerſe, 


If we conſider both fides of the 


queſtion, we may ſee the many good 


effects ſuch a ſcheme would be atten- 
ded with; but not one bad or doubt- 


ful; except, that a doubt may 


ariſe from the heir apparent to the 
crown's living there; as it might 
mure him to the climate, and unite 
him to the people; infomuch, that 
when he became King, he might 
rather chuſe to live there than in En- 
gland: when King, however, this 
would lay in his own breaſt ; and it 
he choſe to live there, he might {cad 
the next heir to the crown to relide 

un England, as high regent. 
This may ſeci to be of ill conſe- 
quence to England, to a narrow min- 
ded, 
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ded, ſelfiſh perſon, whoſe ideas reach 
not beyond the preſent times, or whoſe 
underſtanding is confined within 
the boundaries of his own eſtate; 
however, if we-confider the immenſe 
difference between the continent and 
England, the immenſe number of 
people the former will hold to what 
the latter does, the great treaſure 
they would bring to the ftate, and 
ſtrength to the proteſtant line, they 
wou'd conſequently add peace, and 
give the people pleaſure and ſecurity 
in their poſſeſſions; I ſay, if we but 
confider all theſe pleaſing circum- 
ſtances, we ſhould be in raptures of 


joy, to think what good effects ſuch a 


period and ſcheme, would bring forth 
for the good of poſterity. 

This may ſcem to ſome, not like- 
ly to happen; to others, at too great 
a diſtance to bear a thought; and to 
many, indifferent ; as my ſojourney 
here cannot be long, together with 


other family conſiderations, I may 


be 
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be claſſed among the latter; however 
my ideas have led me to this ſubject 
thirty years ago; and I always con- 
ſidered, that the ſeat of the empire 
would be, at ſome time, placed on 
the continent; but never expected 
ſuch large ſtrides would be taken 
towards it in any time ; but the thing 
1s now glaring, and really requires 
ſome confideration of better heads, 
and in more power than mine; all 
that ſuch little inſigniſicant creatures 
as Fcan do, are only to form pleaſing 
ideas of what we would do if we 
could; if a man's mind 1s his king- 
dom, as the phraſe is, mine is fixed 
in this point; and all the power I 
have, or defire, is, to communicate it 
to the public ; but though my power 
is ſmall, I am certain my good 
withes are as great as any ouc's, to- 
wards my King and Country, which 
I doubt not but Providence weill pro- 


tet and dire for the beſt. 
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N The Reader will pleaſe to take No- 
4 tice, that this was firſt publiſhed at the 
beginning of the American war, which 
| if put in force at that time, America 
| might yet have been our own, 


CHAP: 
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USINESS and curioſity, though 
at a late period of life, brought 
me over to the Continent of Ame- 
rica, the 26th of May 1784; I left 
London, and landed in Philadelphia 
the 23d of July following. 
Having a claim by Charter from 
king Charles the Iſt to a Province 
therein call'd New-Albion, but now 
£10wn by the name of Eaſt & Weſt- 
| Jerſeys, being 120 miles ſquare. 
My firſt tour was through that 
Province, which lics to the North- 
Eaſt from Philadelphia acroſs the 
river Delaware, which parts Phila- 
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delphia from this Province of New- 
Albion. 

Moſt of the land towards the ſouth- 
eaſt ſide of the province, from Phila- 
delphia to Cape May, remains yet 
underwood; the ſoil is poor, light 
and ſandy; the inhabitants thinly 


ſtrewed, and not over rich. 


The north-weſt ſide is as rich and 
populous as moſt parts of America, 


or England, being ſtocked with many 
good towns, v/z. Burlington, the ol- 
deſt city in this country, Trenton, 
Prince-town, Brunſwick, Elizabeth- 
town, Amboy, and Newark, with 
many others of leſs note. 

The country 1s chicfly level, the 
land a ſandy loam, and, if well ma- 
naged, would produce any ſort of 
crops ſuitable to the climate; in this 
country are many good dairies, that 
produce tolerably good checie and 
butter, which are chiefly vended at 
Philadelphia market. 

Cyder is plenty, every houſe being 

well 
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well ſupplied with orchards; in ſhort, 
their fields are meſtly ſtocked with 
apple trees, particularly in the hedge 
rows. 
Their tillage crops, chiefly conſiſt 
of India corn, rye, ſome barley, but 
1 not much wheat or oats; all except 
India corn, give but a ſmall produce, 
owing to bad tillage. 


246 Where they ſow clover or turnips, 
; they ſeem to flouriſh amain ; but this 
is only done by a curious perſon 
i 4 here and there. 

1 The price of land is ſcarce to be 
22 aſcertained with preciſion, becauſe 
2 circumſtances differ ſo much; very 
* little through all the continent are 
let by yearly rents, it being generally 
= ſold and paid for in different pales, 


which ſometimes takes many years 
A to clear off. 

1 Land well cleared from wood, well 
3 fituated, and with buildings on it, 


will {ell dearer than in Ireland, con- 
2 fidering the difference in quality and 
= 4 chmate, 
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climate, which both, are far inferior 
to Ireland or England. I ſaw about 
40 acres near Burlington fold for 
above J. 700, which they called very 
cheap. Any wood land, diſtant from 
water carriage or towns, may be 
bought for two or three dollars an 
acre; but I would much rather re- 
claim mountains or bogs in Ireland, 
Scotland, or England, than under- 
take the clearing of ſuch lands; and 
when they are cleared, they ſeldom 
bring above three or four crops be- 
fore they are worn out, being of ſo 
weak a nature that ſome of them is 
too dear of a gift. The labour to clear 
wood land is very great; the method 
is to cut the tree down about three 
feet from the ground, and then ſet 
the tops on fire; others will nick the 
tree round, fo as to ſtop vegetation, 
and there let it ſtand till it dies and 
Ots. 

The earth is dug or turned over by 


à hoe, and India corn ſet four or five 
grains 
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grains iu a clump, at five or fix feet 
aſunder; or tobacco plants ſet about 
three feet aſunder; thus the crops 
are repeated year, after year, till the 
ground is tired, and will bring no 
more; by this time the ſmall roots 
of trees are rotten, ſo as to permit a 
plough to ſcratch between thetrunks, 
in which they ſow ſuch tort of corn 
as fancy leads them; but as it is badly 
ploughed, and worn out by the for- 
mer crops of India corn, theſe crops 
are ſcarce worth reaping : when it is 
quite rendered uſeleſs tor tillage crops, 
they let it lie eight or ten years, till 
time and nature bring 1t to a wild 
natural graſs or weeds, and, to ſup- 
ply its place, they clear more land 
from wood. This is the caſe moſtly 
all over America; fo that when land 
is clear from the incumbrance of the 
wood, it is left in a worn-out, poor 
ftate, unfit for any thing. 

Chief part of the work is done by 
the blacks, who are an idle, creache- 


Vol. II. 1 rous 
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rous ſet of people, and they are not 
much mended by the Iriſh poor emi- 
grants, of whom there 1s great plenty 
bought by the farmers; however 
| they ſeldom ſtay to work out their 
purchaſe-money, but run away; 
there is not a newſpaper but what 
| | 15 full of advertiſements, offering re- 
wards for apprehending them. 
My next tour was through Staten- 
| Ifland, Long-Ifland, and through the 
1 continent, above fix hundred miles 
| to the northward and back again ano- 
ther way through the inland country. 
| Through all this great ſpace of 
continent, the crops and management 
arc much the ſame as above deſcribed. 
Staten-Iſland is a light ſandy foil; 
its produce is moſtly India-corn and 
rye, with which they help to ſuppiy 
New-York-market. 

Long-lfland is a much better ſoil, 
| being more of a loamy ſand and level, 
ll particularly towards New-York, till 
| you paſs Jamaica plains; but from 
{ Oiſter 
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Oiſter Bay, eaſtward, for a hundred 
miles, the land 1s hilly, rocky, and 
light ſand, chiefly proper for young 
{mall cattle; the tillage crops are 
moſtly India-corn, rye, barley, oats 
and potatoes; wheat they grow none, 
as it is always ſpoiled by a mildew ; 
they tell you, that formerly they uſed 
to have good wheat, but ſince the 
commencement of the war, they can 
get none; for this malady, many of 
the people are ſuperſtitious enough to 
believe that it was brought into the 
country by the Engliſh army. How- 
ever, it is eaſily accounted for; but 
as it is of little conſequence to my 
Engliſh readers, having touched on 
mildew in other parts of my work, 
ſhall drop it here. 

Rhode-Ifſland is in general a thin 
gravelly light ſoil, and only produces 
indifferent crops, except near New- 
port, where it is enriched by that 
town's dung: India-corn and rye 
are the chief crops raiſed here; the 
D 2 others 
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rous ſet of people, and they are not 
much mended by the Iriſh poor emi- 13 
grants, of whom there is great plenty 1 
bought by the farmers; however 
they ſeldom ſtay to work out their 
purchaſe-money, but run away; = 
there is not a newſpaper but what 
15 full of advertiſements, offering re- 
wards for apprehending them. 

My next tour was through Staten- 
Ifland, Long-Iſland, and through the 
continent, above ſix hundred miles 
to the northward and back again ano- 
ther way through the iuland country. 

Through all this great ſpace of 
continent, the crops and management 

are much the ſame as above deſcribed. - 

Staten-Ifland is a light ſandy ſoil; 
its produce is moſtly India-corn and 
rye, with which they help to ſuppiy 
New- York-market. 

Long-lfland is a much better ſoil, 
being more of a loamy ſand and level, 
particularly towards New- York, till 
you paſs Jamaica plains; but from 
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Oiſter Bay, eaſtward, for a hundred 
miles, the land 1s hilly, rocky, and 
light ſand, chiefly proper for young 
{mall cattle; the tillage crops are 
moſtly India-corn, rye, barley, oats 
and potatoes; wheat they grow none, 
as it is always ſpoiled by a mildew ; 
they tell you, that formerly they uſed 
to have good wheat, but ſince the 
commencement of the war, they can 
get none; for this malady, many of 
the people are ſuperſtitious enough to 


believe that it was brought into the 


country by the Engliſh army. How- 
ever, it is eaſily accounted for; but 
as it is of little conſequence to my 


Engliſh readers, having touched on 


mildew in other parts of my work, 
ſhall drop it here. 

Rhode-Iſland 1s in general a thin 
gravelly light ſoil, and only produces 
indifferent crops, except near New- 
port, where it is enriched by that 
town's dung. India-corn and rye 
are the chief crops raiſed here ; the 


D 2 others 
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others are raiſed, but in a ſmall de- 
gree. | 

New port 1s a Jarge populous ſea- 
port town, and driyes on a briſk trade 
in fiſheries, and to the Weſt Indies; 
but of Jate years, Providence, a large 
ſea-port town, about thirty miles to 
the north, ſeems to rival it much, 
by taking away its trade. 

From New-York to Boſton, 1s 261 
miles; a very uneven rocky country; 
very little ſmooth land to be ſeen for 
meadow or tillage; the chief crops 
are India-corn and rye; wheat they 
ſeldom attempt to ſow, as it is ſubject 
to mildew; oats, barley, peas, and 
beans, they grow ſome, but very 
{ſparingly ; there is a white kidney 
bean which they raite chiefly between 
the rows of India corn, of which 
they make great u'c, both as garden 
ſtuff when green, and when dry, in 
the place of ſplit or boiling peale ; 
they boil very ſoft, and are a mild 
good garmth for ſalt pork or bect : 

whether 
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whether they will boil as well when 
raiſed in England or Ireland, I know 
not; American ſea- men prefer them 
to the white pea, for ſea uſe, Flax 
is grown in {pots through this coun- 
try, but you ſeldom fee above halt 
au acre in a place, and they manage 
it in a very bad manner, but gene- 
rally ſave the ſeed. 

This being far to the north, froſt 
and *ſnow lie long on the ground, 
which puts the ſpring crop backward. 
India- corn that is raiſed to the ſouth- 
ward of Philadelphia will ſcarce ripen 
here or come to perfection. This 
country corn 18 a particular hardy 
ſort, which ripens earlier by a fort- 
night or three weeks, and it outſells 
that from the ſouth, ten-pence or 
a ſhilling a buſhel. 1 gave 4s. a 
buſhel for Virginia, and five ſhillings 
for what was grown in theneighbour- 
hood of Boſton: which was raiſed 
from ſeed in England. From New- 
York Iſland, after you leave King's- 


D 3 Bridge, 
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Bridge, till you come to Boſton, a ſpace 
of about two hundred and ſixty miles, 
is a very diſagreeable uncouth coun- 
try, either to travel through, or live 
in, being ſo very hilly, uneven, rocky 
and ſtony, inſomuch, that you ſel- 
dom ſee a field or piece of land above 
two or three acres, lying together, 
that 1s poſſible either to till or mow, 
except two or three miles about 
New-Haven, Hertford, and Fair— 
field. In ſhort, the land. in general 
is only fit for rearing ſtock. Their 
crops are ſmall and light, except India 
corn, being what all this country 
chiefly depended on for tillage, or to 
live on, and the ſea-port towns for 
trade. 

Boſton is a large town, and be- 
fore the Weſt India Iſlands were 
ſhut againſt American bottoms, car- 


Tied on a great raff trade thither, and 


to England and Ireland : their me- 
thod was to build ſhips, and load them 


with lumber; which ſhips and car- 
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goes were generally ſold in ſome port 
belonging to the king of England; 
and the produce ſent back from 
England, were chiefly hardware, 
broad-cloths, ſtamped linens, &c. 
from Ireland, lmens; and from the 
Weſt India iſlands, rum and ſugar; 
but at preſent the caſe is much altered, 
as the ſhip-building trade 1s quite 
knocked up; inſomuch, that ſhips 
on the ſtocks, perhaps half finiſhed, 
remain unregarded and unfiniſhed, 
till they look black with age, or in 
otherwords, arerotten. Andth is is the 
caſe with all the ſea- port towns from 
Boſton northward, (where they de- 
pend on the lumber and ſhipbuilding 
trade,) for the ſpace of two hundred 
miles or more. 

And 1n order to be revenged on the 
Engliſh, they are hurting themſelves 
more, by ſhutting up their ports 
againſt Englith bottoms. While I 
was in this country, many ſhips look- 


ed into Portſmouth, Newbury Port, 


D 4 Salem, 
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Salem, &c, &c. with Engliſh and 
Iriſh goods, but none would be ſut- 
fered to land; and as Engliſh bottoms 
are not allowed to take any proviſions 
to Nova Scotia, nor American bot- 
toms to go there, the poor inhabitants 
are greately diſtreſſed for want of 
ſubſiſtence, their own foil being ſo 
barren, as not to produce half ſuffi- 
cient for their conſumption. 

I was in all the ſea-ports for the 
ſpace of a thouſand miles, to try 
what I could lay out a little money 
in to take to England or Ireland; and 


could find nothing to anfwer worth 


while, except bark for tanning, oak 
plank, and ſaſſafras root; as to the 
latter, I knew a ſhip load would over- 
ſtock the market, therefore deemed 
that of little conſequence; and as to 
bark for tanning, I, conſidered, that 
if a trade was opened for it between 
Americaand theſe kingdoms, it might 
be an advantage for both ; and having 


| had an opportunity of being intro- 


duced 
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duced to moſt of the principal mer- 


chants, I encouraged, or rather ad- 


viſed, to ſerid oak bark for tanning, 


and where they could not get pgt-aſh 


or flaxſeed ſufficient for ballaſt of a 


ſhip, to put in the bottom as much. 


oak plank as would ballaſt her, and 
then fill her up with bark. 


„ 


It happened to be too late in the 


ſeaſon for getting bark, before they 
received this advice, ſo that only two 


parcels of bark, beſides ſome that I 


brought, came, and none of this was 


properly prepared, which ſhould be 


raſped and ground, or cut in ſmall 


pieces like the Engliſh bark; there- 


fore it did not come to ſo good a 


market as I expected, as it only fold 
from 4l. 128. 6d. to 51 a ton; where- 


as the Engliſh bark gave at the ſame 


time 61. 15s. a ton; though I ͤam 


= 


pretty ſure that the bark is as good 


when properly prepared, as they ne- 
ver peel any in America but the beſt, 
which is from the trunk of the tree; 


D ; whereas - 
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whereas the Engliſh peel from every 
{mall bough, which is far from having 
the ſtrength as that on the trunk. 

Again, the difference in price was 
in part owing to the Iriſh tanners 
being ſtrangers to the quality of Ame- 
rican bark. Under theſe predicaments, 
the difference in price between the 
Engliſh and American bark, 1s not 
to be wondered at. 

I have adviſed many of my friends 
in America, of the bounty that the 
Honourable Dublin Society propoſe 
giving, and alſo how to prepare the 
bark; ſo that I flatter myſelf much 
will be for the future imported. 

As I viſited every ſea-port, I have 
had an opportunity to know which 1s 
the cheapeſt and beſt to procure bark 
andplank from. 


At Boſton two and an half inch 


plank fold at 1ol. a thouſand feet; at 
Portſmouth gl. at Old York 10l. at 
Salem 111. at New Haven gl. and at 
Haveril, ſixteen miles up the river 

from 
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from Newbury Port, at yl. a thou- 
ſand feet, ſuperficial meaſure; which 
was the price I gave for mine, ready 
money, laid down at Newbury Port; 
but before the ſtagnation of trade, the 
ſarne plank fold for 121. a thouſand. 

I gave about 228. a ton for my oak 
bark, laid down at the water ſide ; it 
may be got for the ſame money at 
molt of theſe places I have named; 
and perhaps if raſped, it might be pro- 
cured at about 2 58. a ton. 

The tanners in America make uſe 
of hemlock bark for tanning ſole lea- 
ther within theſe late years; as they 
find it to anſwer much better than 
oak ; for they tell you, that it is of 
a hotter nature, makes the leather har- 
der, drier, and not ſoak or ſoften the 
leather, ſo as to take water half ſo 
much as when tanned with oak bark, 
and tans full as quick. The ſhoe- 
makers alſo like it the beſt, particu- 
makes for making ladies filk or {tuff 


ſhoes, 
D 6 
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ſhoes, as it does not dirty or ſoil, but 
dreſſes neat and clean, 

I took a great deal of pains to come 
at the truth of knowing which was 
beſt; and am thoroughly convinced, 
that hemlock is much better than oak 
for ſole leather. 

I met with one ſeuſible intelligent 
tanner, who ſerved his time to the bu- 
fineſs, and had followed the trade 
forty years; in the firſt part of his 
time, he uſed oak bark, as hemlock 
had not then been tried; and he lived 
in a place where oak was plenty, and 
the hemlock tree ſcarce - oak bark 
ſold for three dollars a cord, and hem- 
lock for ſix, yet he has uſed hemlock 
for ſoleleather theſe thirty years paſt; 
but they never uſe it for upper lea- 
ther, as they ſay it makes it it too harſh 
and dry. 

The leather tanned with hemlock, 


is a ſandy red colour. The hemlock 


tree grows large with aſtrait trunk, 
ſometimes to he diameter of three or 
four 
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four feet, but moſtly about two feet; 
it is ſomething like the poplar tree, 


and is generally cut into boards, but 


is a ſoft bad wood, and not laſting. 

If ſome of this bark was imported, 
and made trial of, I am of opinion it 
would anſwer well; for if. it was not 
better than oak, the tanners in Ame— 
rica would not ule it, for it is now 
become almoit general. 

The tanners would do well to en— 
courage it, at leaſt for a trial; for 1 
allure them, that what T-have faid of 
it is really fact; and if it be found 
better than oak, why not uſed? in 
ſome ſea-ports it is cheaper than oak, 
and 1n others dearer, according to 
which of the woods are moſt plen- 
tiful. At Portſmouth, Old York, 
Newbury Port, and Boſton, they bear 
about. the ſame price, whether the 
barks be ſold for fire or tanning. 

1 have read ſome hiſtorians, who 
have de ſcribed the wonders of this 
country, that foxes, hares, and ſeveral 

| other 
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other animals, turn white in winter, 
owing to the extreme cold, and the 
{now lying long on the ground; but 
ſuch reports are fabulous ; for there 
is no difference between the animals 
of this country, and the other parts 
of North America, England, or Ire- 
land, of the ſame ſpecies. 

I have alſo heard and read, that 
the bite of a rattle-ſnake, (reptiles 
which are very plenty in the interior 
parts of this country) cannot be cured; 
and that it 1s death for any one to be 
within the hearing of the rattle when 
it makes a noiſe. But theſe reports 
are alſo fabulous; for I have known 
ſeveral men that have been bit in the 
legs, and cured by a quick application 
of oil and plantain leaf. Indeed if the 
teeth happen to touch a vein or ar- 
tery, it is very dangerous. 

Laſt ſummer as a gentleman was 
ſhootmg in the woods, he was bit 
by a rattle-ſnake in the leg; he 
immediately ſhot at it, and blew its 

head 
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head off, but the teeth had touched 


one of the veins, and he died within 
fifteen minutes in 21027 igony, How- 
ever this is a caſe that ieldom hap- 
pens, for I have heard of cena being 
cured, for one that died. 

In my ride along a wood, I ſaw 
three or four childre b.longing to 


one Mr. Hide, poſtmaiter, between. 


Boſton and Heriford, drawing a 
rattle- ſnake, with a piece of bark 
about its neck ; when they got it 
home, they gave it a ſtroke on the 
head, and it immediately died, for a 


little thing kills them. I muſt own 


the animal to me was rather terri- 
fying; but uſe makes thoſe people 
think nothing of them. 

The inland country from Boſton 
to Albany, 1s very rough, hilly, 
barren, and but thinly inhabited; 
as alſo from Albany to New York. 
The town of Albany is large, and 
drives on a great lumber trade down 
to the ſea with ſmall craft. The 

country 
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country of Vermont, which laſt ſeſ- 
ſious of aſlembly was made into a 
province, is a very barren, moun— 
tainous, rough country, and thinly 
inhabited. Their rillage-crops - are 
chiefly India corn and oats, not much 
wheat, and lefs barley is ſown, In- 
deed it is a very diſagreable country 


either to travel through or live in. It 


15 here the famous general Eathen 


Allen lived, that was a. prifoner ſo 


long in England the laſt war, and 


who headed the Vermont party, cal- 


led the Green Mountain Boys. This 


gentleman's hiſtory is well known 


to moſt people, being an odd cha- 
racter. I ſpent a month with him 
in one houſe at New York; I found 
him to be a plain rough man, as 1s 
generally repreſented, but good- na- 
tured, and one of as ſtrong natural 
parts as moſt I have met with: 
he told many a laughable tale that 
happened him while a priſoner in 
England ; when gentlemen went to 

ſee 
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{ce him, he would ſometimes feign 
2 ſuilen madneſs, and alter his hu- 
mours ſo often, that people did not 
know what to make of him. 

He wrote a book, which he called 
his bible; 1 ſaw it, but had not time 
to read it; but two or three of my 
acquaintances, gentlemen of Con- 
greÞFreadbit, and ſaid it was a ſen- 
ſible well-wrote thing; but it contra- 
dicts the ſcripture and all religion, 
and reſts entirely on the real nature 
of things; he was brought up to the 
Churchof England: he belived ſtrong- 
ly in a Creator, but denied that there 
was any need of a Saviour under ſo 
great and powerful a God, who made 
and ſtill kceps the world in order; he 
ſaid that God was too great and good 
a finiſher of his works, to leave any 
thing for man to mend: alluding to 
the Jewiſh prieſts circumciſion, and 
cutting off the fore-ſkin ; he calls all 
ſuch-like ſtuff, prieſt-cratft. 

Indeed I had manyarguments with 

him 
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bim about the ſeripture, &c. but not- 


withſtanding all his oddities, he was 


as good a humane man, as any in the 
country where he lived. 


I ſhall now take my leave of the 


north, and proceed to Philadelphia, 
and from thence to Virginia. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The Author's tour from Philadelphia 


* * - = Virginia. 


HILADELPHIA is thedeſt mar- 
ket in America; from about Mid- 
ſummer to January, it is exceedingly 
well ſtocked with all ſorts of provi- 
ſions, garden-ſtuff and fruits. Water- 
melons come in by waggon loads. 
The worſt meat they have is veal, 
of which I ſeldom ſaw any, either 
fat or white; they ſeldom bleed their 


calves; every ſort of proviſion is 


much dearer than in Ireland, or even 


England. Houſe-rent is very high 


indeed, and alſo taxes; few news- 
papers, but advertiſements give notice 
of eſtates to be ſold, to pay taxes ; 

however, 
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however, houſe-rent has lately got a 
fall. At the cloſe of the war, peo- 
ple flocked in from all nations, think - 
ing it the fineſt country in the world, 
and that living and money would be 
got without trouble ; however, they 


found it all a deluſion ; thoſe that had 


a little caſh ſoon ſpent it, as they 
could not board decently for leſs than 
355. a gveek ; and thoſe who took 
goods over, thinking to make money 
of them, were worſe off, as they could 
not ſell them for half the firſt coſt. 
They drive on in Philadelphia, an 
immenſe trade by auction; I have 
ſeen hard-ware ſold for one-third leſs 
than what it coſt in Sheffield or Bir- 
mingham ; I have alſo ſeen ſuperfine 
broad-cloth ſold for 7s. a yard, and Iriſh 
linen for leſs than half its firſt coſt. 
However, all this tends towards 
peopling America, for the paſſage to 


England 1s very high; not leſs than 


from thirty to thirty-five guineas; 


therefore, when the paſſengers have 
litt! 
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lietle money, the goods brought is 
ſpent, and theſe petty merchants can- 
not get back, conſequently are obli- 
ged to apply themſelves to ſome bu- 
ſineſs or other, they married, ſettled 
and are inured to the place; this is the 
caſe with many to my knowledge, 
who have wiſhed to get back, but 
could not for want of caſh. 

The country from Philadelphia, 
ſouthward, is much more unhealthy 
than to the northward of that city, 
being very ſubject to agues and fevers, 
which carry many off. In the fall of 
the year, people look like walking 
ghoſts, if I may uſe the common ex- 
preſton to convey my meaning, but 
indecd I never ſaw any ghoſts. The 
land from Philadelphia to Wilming- 
ton, about 27 miles, is a ſtrong loamy 
clay, and would bring good wheat, 
it properly managed; their beſt crops 
ate wheat and India corn. Near 
Wilmington are the moſt and beſt 
ur- mills in America; they are ſup- 


plied 
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plied with wheat, chiefly from the 
eaſtern ſhore, being the beſt corn 
country in America, and of a large 
extent; the land 1s chiefly level, and 
of a loamy ſand, conſequently eaſy 
tilled. In this country they grow 
ſome turnips and clover, which pre- 
pares their land for a wheat crop. 
There 1s a great deal of white-oak 
timber in this country, but it was 
chiefly killed by a hard froſt in 1781, 
which ſucceeded a wet ſeaſon, and 
where the ground was level, it ſtag- 
nated the water about the roots of 
the trees, till it wounded them, inſo- 
much, that one cannot ſee a tree in 
a hundred, that the top is not dying, 
and the trunk going hollow, ſo that 
oak muſt in a few years be a ſcarce 
article in this country; but what is 
very extraordinary, the pines were not 
affected by the ſame diſaſter, though 
intermixed with the oak; but I ſup- 
poſe they were preſerved by the tur- 
pentine being proof againſt water. 
2 Baltimore 
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Baltimore is a large populous town, 
the capital of Maryland, and im— 
proves the moſt in buildings of any 
town in America; it is computed 
that 1500 houſes were built in the 
year 1783, and the two following 
years there were not leſs than 500 
in hands building, when I was there 
in September, 1785, and moſtly 
good brick houſes. 

From Baltimore to Anapolis, is 
30 miles; all wood land, till you 
come within three or four miles of 
Anapolis. The land is very light 
and ſandy. Anapolis is not very po- 
pulous, though it ſtands on a good 
deal of ground. The inhabitants 
are as genteel a ſet of people as moſt 
in America. 

The chief crops here, are India 
corn and tobacco, for which they are 
famous, and continue thus, to the ex- 
tent of the country, and indeed moſt- 
ly all over Virginia. It is true they 


grow 
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grow every ſort of grain in ſpots; 
but India corn and tobacco are the 
ſupport of the country, till you 


come to the ſouthward of Charles 


Town. in South Carolina, where they 
grow much rice and indigo, 

The planters in Virginia are re 
puted the richeſt ſet of people in 
America; but then they generally 
eſtimate their richneſs by the num- 
ber of blacks they keep: however 
this is not a true way, for it is well 
known that many gentlemen keep 
ſo many, that they can ſcarce raiſe 
produce to maintain them, and I 
am very clear, that this is the worſt 
evil America labours under. 

The ſtate of Penuſylvania is 
moſtly governed by Quakers; the 
moſt ſhrewd, regular ſet of people 
in the country: they ſaw into the 
evil of keeping ſuch a ſet of idle 
ſlaves, which were of little uſe, but 
to ſtock them with a ſwarm of help- 
leſs children, and big-bellied wo- 


men, 
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men, which in time would eat them 


out of houſe and home; conſequently 


in order to get quit of them, they 
preached up a VoArine, making it 
a matter of conſcience not to keep a 
flave ; but in fact it was a matter of 
frugal ſtate policy, to get quit of 
them. This I am told was really 
the caſe by ſome of their own prin- 
cipal brethren : and indeed ſeveral 
gentlemen, both in Maryiand, Vir- 
ginia, and the ſtate of New York, 
have told me that they would be 
very glad to give all their flaves li- 
berty to go away, if they could get 
quit of them ſo, but they are ob- 
liged to maintain them and pay a tax 
of twenty ſhillings a head, beihg 
according to their law. 

When I was laſt at New York, 
the aſſembly was framing an act to 
give them their liberty ; the citizens 
being petitioned by a large body of 


people to paſs a law to ſet them 
ſree. 


VOI. II. E One 
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One Edward Plowden, Eſq. mem- 
ber of the afſembly for Maryland, 
tarms his own geſtate, being about 
fifteen hundred ads, as good land 
as molt in the country; he keeps 


about thirty negroes, men, women, 
and children; and though he always 


lives in the country on his own eſ— 
tate ,on as little expenſe as poſſible, 
vet he told me he had enough to do 
to make all ends meet; that the ne- 
groes eat up his produce, though he 
ern makes about thirty Bog 
heads of tobacco yearly, beſides ail 
ing great quantities of India corn 
and other crops; ,but theſe were all 
deſtroyed in his own family; he had 
never any thing to ſell but tobacco. 
As there 1s ſomething ſingular w the 


caſe of this family, I,beg to dwell a 


little on the ſubject. 

This gcntleman 1s one of the ofl- 
ſpring of Sir Edward Plowden, Earl 
of Albion, Lord Chiet Governor, 


Prince Palatine, and Proprietor of 
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New Albion, (now corruptly called 
Eaſt and Weſt Jerſeys,) which 1s 
i120 miles ſquare. 

This province was diſcovered and, 
ſettled with five hundred men, by“ 
„ the ſaid Sir Edward Plowden, for 
Which, King Charles I. in the tenth 
year of his reign, granted him a 
charter, which is now enrolled in 
the city of Dublin, where Sir Ed- 
ward Plowden choſe to have it re- 
giſtered, being a Peer of Ireland: 
however, it was very unlucky for 
the family, as this immenſe eſtate 
is likely to be loſt; the Earl of Al- 
bion gave this province of New Al- 

bion to his ſecond ſon. Edward 
 Plowden accordingly, with his lady 
and two children, went over as go- 
vernor, to enjoy his property; but 
they had not been long there, before 
the Indians came down on them, aud. 
killed the governor, (Lord Albion,) 
his lady and family, except the two 
tons, and they being fo young, they 
E 2 - retained 
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retained nothing but the name ; the 
copy of the charter that the gover- ; 
nor took over, with other records, J 


was burned by the Indians; conſe- ÞgF : 
quently the province lay vacant with. BY 1 
out a governor or owner, for many ; 
years, as the next heirs to the eſtate | 
could not find where the original [4 
charter was enrolled, not ſuſpecting 1 


ap. 4 


* . 


it to be in Ireland. 

Thus it lay till King Charles II. 
14% came to the crown, and then, ty- 
11} rant-like, ſecretly, without conſent 
of parliament, made another grant 
to his brother the Duke of York ; E 1 


© has PA — 


from which grant, moſt of the inha- 0 
bitants hold the land to this day, [ 
though they all know that their titles { 
cannot be good while the firſt char- Þ * 
ter is ſubſiſting: it is a proverb in 8 l 
that country, that the lawyers at! 
New York and Philadelphia have fed Þ * 
upon the bad titles of the Jerſeys, as 
few people of eminence but knew | * 


that tlere was a . ther charter ſub- 3 
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ſiſting ſomewhere, as many local 
grants from it are regiſtered both in 
Burlington and Philadelphia; as are 
alſo pamphlets wrote in early days, 
ſetting forth every particular of this 
province, which are preſerved in the 
libraries of Burlington and Philadel- 
phia. It is likewiſe fully ſet forth 
in Smith's Hiſtory of New Jerſey. 
In 1772, an accident diſcovered 
to us, that the real charter was re- 
giſtered in Dublin. A juſt copy iu 
Latin was procured under the hand 
of Mr. Perry, which was tranſlated 
into Engliſh, printed, and diſtributed 


among the inhabitants of New Al- 


bion, which has opened their eyes 
ſo much, that no one doubts the juſt- 
nets of the claim: However, as it is 
held under another grant, though 
talte, it will be a doubtful caſe to 
recover, as it muſt be tried in tne 
lame province, where both judge 
and jury men would be ſelf- intereſted; 
indeed, a ſuit might be commenced 


E 3 againſt 
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againſt the crown of Evgland to re- 
cover damages, as it is ſuppoſed to 
be as much anſwerable for the mit- 
conduct of its predeceſſors, as a pri- 
vate ſubject of Great Britain would 
be, to recover damages in ſuch a 
caſe; and every one knows, that if 
an eſtate be ſold twice over, the ſe- 
cond title cannot be good, conle- 
quently muſt fall to the ground, and 
be null and void to all intents and 
purpoſes. 
I having a right to one-third part 
1 of this large province, induced me 
. to undertake ſuch a long voyage at 
Th ſo late a period of life, hoping to 
| recover it, and having room, I 
11 thought it not amiſs to convey this 
1 extraordinary proceeding of Charles 
| | IT. down to poſterity, in order to 
| bear record how the true heirs, who 
| not only ſpent their fortune, but 
blood alſo, to chriſtianiſe this coun- 
try, were robbed of it, as no king 


has 
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has a right to break a charter, with 
out conſent of parliament. 

In my road from Annapolis to 
Alexandria, I. travelled with a very 
intelligent gentleman, originaliy 
from Liverpool. He filled one ot 
the firſt offices in the ſtate of Mary 
laud. After ſome converſation pa- 
ing about the poorneſs of the coun- 
try, the ſcarcity of caſh, &c. he told 
me that it was his opinion, that there 
was more bond and judgment-debts 
duc to the Engliſh merchants from 
the province of Maryland, than all 
tne perſonal eſtate thereof was 
worth; and he ſaid he had ſome 
right to judge, as moſt of them went 
through his hands. 

From Annapolis to Alexandra, the 
country is but thinly inhabited, be- 
ing woody, and the land light and 
ſandy. Their chief crops are India 
corn and tobacco, The average 
price of India corn was about three 
ſhillings a buſhel, and wheat a dol- 

E 4 5 
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lar, or fix ſhillings currency at Alex- 
andria. 

From Alexandria another way, 
down to St. Ann's and St. Mary's 
countries, the land is a little better, 
being more of a ſandy loam. The 
country is only thinly inhabited. 
You paſs through Malbro', Piſcata- 
way, and Port Tobago, in St. Ma- ; 
10 ry's countries. 
| I About four miles from Marlbro' 
146 down to the river which divides Ma- 

i ryland from Virginia, the land is 

the beſt in Maryland. 1 went to 
make a demand of about 1 500 acres, 
belonging to the Earl of Albion, 
which was valued at about 121. 108. 
per acre currency, which is a great 
price for land in fo thin a ſettled 
country; but the evil here is like 
t at in other places——every one 
graſps at more than he can manage, 
as it is common for a perſon to hold 
two or three thouſand acres, though 


| perhaps he does not occupy as many 
| hundreds ; 
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hundreds; ſo that, in fact, men of 
ſuch large quantities of land are al- 
moſt ſtarving in the midſt of it, for 
they can ſcarce get a living. They 
tell you that money is very ſcarce; 
which is in one word ſaying, that 
the country is very poor, becauſe 
the produce 1s very ſcarce; for he 
that has any thing to ſell, may com- 
mand a good price; conſequently 
money is more plentiful than pro— 
duce. In ſhort, the country farmers 
ſeem to have the leaſt defire to lay up 
treaſure of any people I ever met 
with ; for if they can raiſe as much 
ot every thing this year as will ſerve 
to bring in the next year's crop, it is 
all they aim at, One thing indeed 
may diſcourage them, which 1s, 
markets are thin, and at a great diſ- 
tance, and there are ſcarce any fairs 
in America, There are many wag - 
gons that go from twenty to ſixty 
miles to the market of Philadelphia, 
New Vork, and Baltimore. 

E 5 I crofled 
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I croſſed the river from Maryland 
into Virginia, ncar to the renowned 
General Wathington's, where I had 
the honour to ſpend ſome time, and 
was kindly entertained with that 
worthy family. As to the General, 
if we may judge by the countenance, 
he is what the world ſays of him, a 
ſhrewd, good-natured, plain, hu- 
mane man, about fifty-five years of 
ace, and ſeems to wear well, being 
healthful and active, ſtraight, well 
made, and about ſix feet high. 

He keeps a good table, which 1s 
always open to thoſe of a genteel 
appearance, He does not uſe many 
Frenchified congees, or flattering uſe- 
leſs words without meaning, which 


ſavours more of deceit than an ho- 


neſt heart; but on the contrary, his 
words ſeem to point at truth and 
reaſon, and to ſpring from the foun- 
tain of a heart, which, being good of 
itſelf, cannot be ſuſpicious of others, 
till faQs unriddle deſigns, which 
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evidently appeared to me by a long 
tale that he told me about Ar:iold's 
manceuvres, far-fetched ſchemes, and 
deep-laid deſigns, to give him and 
his army up above a month before 
the affair Happencd; and though he 
ſail he wondered at many things 
that he obſerved in Arnold's con- 
duct, yet he had not the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of any treachery going on, till 
the thing happened, and then he 
could trace back and ſe: through his 
intentions from the beginning; 
which, from the General's behavi- 
our to him, I am well apprized, 
ſeems to be the higheſt ſin of 1n- 
gratitude that a man could be guilty 
of. 

The General's houſe is rather 
warm, ſnug, convenient, and uſe- 
ful, than ornamental. The lize is 
what ought to ſuit a man of about 
two or three thouſand a year in 
England. The out-offices are good, 
and ſeem to be not long built; and 
E 6 he 
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he was making more offices at each 
wing to the front of the houſe, 
which added more to ornament than 
real uſe. 

The ſituation is high, and com- 
mands a beautiful proſpect of the ri- 
ver which parts Virginia and Mary- 
land, but in other reſpeds the fitu- 
ation ſeems to be out of the world, 
being chiefly ſurrounded by woods, 
and far from any great road or tho- 
roughfare, and nine miles from Alex- 
andria in Virginia. 

The General's lady is a hearty, 
comely, dricreet, affable woman, 
ſome few years older than himſelf; 
ſhe was a widow when he married 
her. He has no children by her. 

The General's houſe is open to 
poor travellers as well as rich ; he 
gives diet and lodging to all that 
come that way, which indeed can- 
not be many, without they go out 
of their way on purpoſe. 

Many 
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Many roads being cut 1n the 
woods, and ſome not fit for my car- 
riage, I was aſtray for ſome time, 
and as night was drawing on, I be- 
gan to be a little alarmed, though 
within about a mile of the General's 
houſe; but by good luck I met a 
woman with a child on her back. 
She told me that the came two or 
three miles out of her way, becauſe 
ſhe knew the could have lodgings at 
the General's, for he gave orders to 
his ſervants to entertain all that 
came ; that ſhe had lain there two 
or three times before, though ſhe 
lived above two hundred miles diſ— 
tance. In ſhort, the General, in one 
tenſe of the word, may be thought 
to be a happy man, becauſe he has 
every one's good word. I have tra- 
velled and ſcen a great deal of the 
world, have converſed with all de- 
grees of people, and have remarked 
that there are only two perſons in 
the world which have every one's 


good 
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good word, and thoſe are—the 
Queen of England and General 
Waſhington, which I never heard 
friend or foe ſpeak ſlightly of. 

The ground about the General's 
demeſne is only indifferent, though 
he has a taſte for improvement, and 
ſeems fond of agriculture. Ho w- 
ever breeding running horſes he ex- 
cels moſt iu, of which he diſpoſes of 
many at high prices. 

The nine miles from the General's 
houſe to Alexandria is chiefly thro' 
woods, till within a mile or two of 
the town. Alexandria ſtands on the 
banks of a large navigable river, 
which carries on a ſmart trade to the 
Weſt Indies and Europe. The town 
is not large, but houſes are building 
at a great rate. The chief produce 
exported from this town 1s India 
corn, tobacco, and wheat, the latter 
of which is ſome of the beſt in Ame- 
rica. Indeed the land down from 
2 this 
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this to Virginia is ſtrong and better 
for wheat than moſt other parts. 
After all my travels through Ame- 
rica, I faw nothing worth attention, 
except railing tobacco and India corn. 
Travelling in America is exceed- 
ingly expenſive, the inns being ex- 
travagantly high, particularly to the 
ſouthward of Boſton and Philadel- 
phia. The common charge is 28. 6d. 
tea, whether morning or evening; 
38. for dinner; 28. horſe's hay, 
without litter, (for they ſeldom uſe 
any, as the horſes generally lie on the 
boards); 3d. a quart for oats, which 
are not better than Engliſh tailings, 
being nearly as light as chaff; 18. a 
night for your bed, and 6s. or 7s. a 
bottle for claret or port. The cheap- 
eſt liquor is ſpirits ; but it is hard to 
meet with them good, as they make 
apple and peach ſpirits, ' of which 
they diſtil much, 
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My Lord, 1 


Now havg to communicate my 

ideas with the Tapidity equal to 
their preſſure. I can now furniſh i 
you with materials for thinking as | 
long as you live. To explore the 
method by which I acquired this 
invaluable treaſure, your Lordſhip 
muſt excuſe me for introducing on 
the tapis, once more, that reſpecta- 
ble perſonage myſelf: otherwiſe it 
would be difficult to render my fu- 
ture letters intelligible. I, 

Know then, that walking on the 
banks ofthe Nile, about thirty Eng- 

liſh, 


% 
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}i(h miles from Cairo, one evening, 
I was really abſorbed in contempla- 
tion. One ſequacious Jahizary at- 
tended me, an indiſpenſible adjunct 
to a ſtranger, who feels no particu- 
lar inclination to have bis brains 
knocked out in theſe truly inhoſpi- 
table regions. The beauty of the 
climate, its amazing fertility, the 
ſerenity of the air, the brilliancy of 
the heavens, views that charm the 
roving eye beyond deſcription, gen- 
tle breathing perfumes that delight 
and even faſcinate the ſenſes; all 
conſpired to raiſe a full tide of bliſs 
in a heart overflowing with grati- 
tude, 

Juſt as I was turning my thoughts 
on the amazing viciſſitude of the fate 
of its inhabitants; that unnatural re- 
trogradation from the moſt knowing 
to the moſt ignorant and brutiſh of 
all people; wrapped in meditation 
on the fleeting ideas, tous in il is, 


juſt ſliding unto a reverie, a ſudden 
ſhrick 
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ſhriek of diſtreſs rouzed me from 
the roſy couch of thought, and im- 
pelled to immediate action; obſerv- 
Ing at a ſmall diſtance one man at- 
tacked by five, I flew like lightening 
to his reſcue, my faithful Janizary, 
whether diſguſted at my temerity, 
or taking it for granted that I ſhould 
be cut to pieces before his arrival, 
advanced more flowly to my aſſiſt- 
ance than I had reaſon to expect. 
Before his arrival (as I had great 
advantage of the Egyptians by my 
knowledge of the uſe of the ſmall 
ſword) I had laid three of them dead 
at my feet, with no other preſent 
than a cut from a ſabre on the left 
fide of my head. Muſtapha made 
fure of another by ſuch a blow as 
manifeſted he was in good earneſt, 
for indeed it left him a moſt dreadful 

ſpectacle. | 
The other fled with precipitation, 
and Muſtapha very wiſely ran after 
him. The laſt was the gentleman 
to 
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to whom I was indebted for a ſolu- 
tion of continuity in the ſkin of my 
head, 

You are ſafe, Sir, ſaid I, in broken 
Arabic, turning towards him, (for 
my back had been cloſe as I could 
place it to his breaſt during the en- 
gagement) and I hope you have re- 
ceived no injury. None, Sir, he 


replied, but that very ſenſible one, 


the wound in your head. A little 
turpentine beat up with the yolk of 
an egg will ſoon ſet that to rights, 
ſaid I, as I learned from one of you 
Turks. I am not a Turk, ſaid he. 
A Chriſtian then to be ſure! He 
ſmiled. You are a Frenchman, I 
preſume, addreſſing me in French. 
Deny me not the honour of attend- 
ing me to my houſe; it is not two 
furlongs diſtant. I complied drectly. 

Obſerving him intently, I think I 
never ſaw ſo truly vencrable and fo 
expreſſive a countenance. With the 
pearl of gratitude gliſtening in his 


eye, 
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eye, the ſmile of complacency on his 
lips, and a heart overflowing with 
the milk of humanity, he thus ad— 
dreſſed me: 


Vou have, Sir, at the immediate 


riſk of your own, preſerved a life of 
very little importance, for which ac- 
tion, however meritorious, very 
ſcanty thanks are due to you. But 
your difintereſted conduct, to which 
I was an admiring eye-witneſs, has 
inſpired me with enthuſiaſtic rap- 
ture. 

All Il have is yours, and though 
property is by no means inconſidera- 
ble, were it infinitely more, I ſhould 
eſteem it an inconſiderable trifle, as 
a reward of fuch intrinſic merit. 
Pſhaw, ſaid J, I have done nothing 
more than 1 ought to do. 

By your have, Sir, replied he 
in Engliſh, I fancy you are an Eng- 
liihman. I am vot athamed of my 
country. I am an Engliſhman. Nor, 

Sir, 
5 
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Sir, will your country ever have any 
reaſon to be aſhamed of you. 

Now, my Lord, as you already 
well know what a clever fellow I 
am, I ſhall ſay nothing more of what 
paſſed between us till my arrival at 
the houſe of this — Jew ! 
Yes, my Lord, do not ſtart, nor have 
recourſe to your ſnuft-box. I have 
far greater wonders in ſtore for you. 
At the houſe of this Jew I now am, 
and in all probability ſhall there re- 
main as long as I live. 

To draw the character of this great 
and good man, is far beyond my abi- 
lities. 5 

A few faint evaneſcent ſketches 
are all you muſt ex; ect in the next. 
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CHAP. VI. 


A Letter to Lord M. 


My Lord, 


HE acceſs I have obtained to 

the invaluable treaſury of ſci- 

ence before alluded to, is entirely 
owing to an advantage which no 
other traveller has hitherto availed 
himſelf of, if it were in his power. 
I mean that. of being able to claim 
the honour of proving myſelf a free 
and accepted Maſon. As your Lord- 


ſhip is a brother, I need'ſcarce hint 


the requeſt, that my future commu- 


nications may be deſtroyed, or at. 


leaſt carefully preſerved from falling 
into any other hands: ; 


a | f Phtharras, 
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Phtharras, ſhortly after our ac- 
quaintance, diſcovered my malſonic 
abilities, at which he exprefled the 
moſt unbouuded tranſports. 

ER fays he, we ſhall be able 
to hold a Nlaſter's Lodge; 4 privi— 
lege my friend ad a /c loardently, 
though in vain, tgacd for theſe 
many years. My Cake Cnephen 
will rejoice with me. Though a 
man of ſingular modeſty, he is, I 
believe, one of the beſt and greateſt 
philoſophers on the face of. the 
globe. 

With the ſtrongeſt natural abili- 
ties, he has ſpared no pains or ex- 
perience to acquire all the learning 
of the ancient Egyptians, from 
whom all the arts and ſciences took 
their beginning. He has diſcovered 
many. which have been long loſt, 
and are ſtill deemed irrecoverable by 
the reſt of mankind. He ſhall ſpeak 
for himfelf. 

We 
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We ſpend every evening alter- 
nately at each others houſe. He 
was a prieſt of Oſiris, but it is more 


than forty years ſince he has de- 


clined all prieſtly exerciſe. He is 
tenaciouſly attached to ſtudy, retire- 
ment, and privacy. With a com- 
petent patrimony, he reſides at his 
elegant villa, about three furlongs 
from mine. He viſits no perſon but 
me; yet he is revered by all the 
neighbourhood. This is not my 
ciſe, though I have taken all poſſi- 
ble, and perhaps too much pains, to 
ingratiate myſelf into their favour, 

Cnephen entering, exprefled as 
much joy as the Jew, at meeting 
with a brother Maſon, though his 
joy was more temperate. As cvery 
Maſon, ſaid he, muſt be a uſeful 
member of ſociety, what-is your 
profeſſion? I told him, a Phyti- 
cian, at which he ſeemed much 
pleated. 


Now, 
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Now, my Lord, your friend bids 
you farewel, as his future letters 
will contain nothing more than the 
ſubſtance of what paſſed in converſa- 
tion with the two moſt extraordi- 
nary men in the known world. At 
our firſt aſſembling as a Lodge, 
Cnephen was requeſted to give a 
lecture on the origin, nature, and 
progreſs of maſonry, with the moſt 
important anecdotes relative to the 
ſociety. With this he readily com- 
plied, and nearly, to the beſt of my 


recollection, in the following man- 
ner. 


Vol. II. F 
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Ledlure on Maſonry : Shewins how 
they were perſecuted by Campys1s, 
the Perſian Monarch, when he 
conquered Egypt. 


HE Society of Maſons was firſt 
formed in Egypt, the mother 
and nurſe of arts and ſciences, where 
they all originated. | 
This ſeems no more than natural, 
for the probability is very great that 
Egypt was the firſt land that emerged 
from the occan, and 1s conſequently 
the oldeſt country in the world. 
Moſes, who was by no means friendly 
to the Egyptians, yet ingenuouſly 
acknowledges, that they were the 
wiſeſt people on the earth. 


From 
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From the carlieſt ages, the aſcent 
to which it is impoſſible to reach, 
as men diſcovered any art, or im- 
proved any ſctence, (in a ſtate of 
lociety) they felt the neceſſity of 
communicating them for their own 
lakes, that they might be ſupported 
and aſſiſted. 'I'o promote their lu— 
crative views, it was alſo neceſſary 
that ſuch communications ſhould be 
confined to as fe- in number as poſ- 
ſible. 

It was unavoidably requiſite, that 
every member of the ſociety ſhould 
be laid under the moſt ſolemn obli- 
gation to preſerve the various depo- 
fits intruſted to him from all thoſe 
who were not entitled to ſimilar 
emoluments. 

As architecture was of the higheſt 
conſequence to mankind, with re— 
ſpe& to utility, convenience, and 
magnificence, the Maſons were the 
only perſons to be applied to on this 
*F 2 account, 
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account. No other perſons were 
capable of planning or erecting edi- 
fices adapted to uſefulneſs or ſplen- 
dor. 

It is remarkable, that theſe phi- 
loſophers, in every age and every 
nation, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
the appellation which in all ages fig- 
nifiesa Maſon, It is true that every 
fellow-craft, before he obtained the 
dignity of a Maſter-Maſon, muſt 
have made great proficiency in gram- 
mar, Jogic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, muſic, and aſtronomy. 

The maſons had long confined all 
the ſciences within the limits of their 
own fraternity, till they admitted 
amongſt them thoſe travelling Greek 
philoſophers, who viſited Egypt in 
ſearch of knowledge. They indeed 
were not very ſcrupulous in purſuing 
the means of obtaining ſcience by any 
{acrifice, nor leſs nice or conſcienci— 
ous in divulging thoſe ſecrets which 
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were under the ſtrongeſt obligation 
imparted to them. 

Euclid firſt made public all he had 
learned of geometry: the higher 
part of the mathematics he had not 
acquired. The application of this 
ſcience to the meaſurement of land, 
building, and various other arts, 
was ſo obvious, that many ingenious 
Greeks availed themſelves of it, to 
the no ſmall detriment of the Ma- 
ſons. 

This, as it was the firſt, was the 
ſevereſt blow our ſociety ever felt. 

Some of them to this day aſſert, 
and ſeriouſly too, that the extraordi- 
nary death of this apoſtate, was a 
judgment on him for the breach of 
his obligation: an eagle, miſtaking 
nis bald head for a ſtone, having 
dropped a tortoiſe on it to cruſh the 
ſhell. | 

Pythagoras reſided more years in 
Egypt than any other Grecian phi— 
3 loſopher. 
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loſopher. On his return he enjoined 
a three years inviolable filence on all 
his pupils. He revealed to his coun— 
trymen ſeveral of the ſecrets of Ma- 
{orfs, viz. the ſeven different tints of 
the calorific principle; the ſeven 
tones in muſic, and the true ſyſtem 
of aſtronomy, which placed the ſun 
in the centre; the eight revolving 
planets with their attendants; the 
advent of comets, from one ſyſtem 
to another, of Which each ſtar is a 
central fun. 

Not being furniſhed with inſtru— 
ments capable of diſcovering the two 
molt diſtant pianets beyond the or— 
bit of Sa urn, his aſtronomy was tur- 
ned into ridicule, by a people, whole 
natural frivolity gave them a diſguſt 
to frong thinking, and whole vanity 
precluded cloſe and ſevere examina- 


tion of imported erudition. . His 
{cliool tell into difrepute, and he him- 
felt into neglect, though one of the 


beſt 
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beſt in formed, and perhaps the witett 
of all their philoſophers. 

Ariſtotle ſtudied grammar, logie, 
rhetoric, natural philoſophy, meta- 
phyſics, and ſome other ſciences 
among the Egyptian Maſons. He 
conveyed a fund of knowledge to 
mankind which he had no right to 
communicate. Much indeed of what 
he learned he has miſplaced and dis- 
figured in his writings. He has mil- 
repreſented ſome of their fineit ſen- 


timents, not ſo much for want of 


judgment, as taſte ; partly perhaps 
toamule his readers, and partly from 
vanity. 

Of all the Grecian philoſophers 
who viſited Egypt, and had the ho- 
nour of being admitted among the 
Matons, (which by the way they 
very carctully conccaled) the moſt 
dilingenuous was Plato, The 1ci- 


ences of theology, ethics, and me- 


taphyſies, were his peculiar favou- 


Tites. 
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Whether from ſome regard to the 
ſacredueſs of his obligation, or whe- 
ther it was to adapt his doctrines to 
the taſte of a volatile people, he has 
ſo haſhed and frittered thoſe things 
which he learned, ſo diſguiſed, man- 
gled, and involved them, that it 
would almoſt puzzle a Maſon to ſe- 
parate the grain from the chaff, in 
the confuſed maſs of his various 
treatiſes. A few Maſonic jewels 
{ſparkle among them. 

The Maſons did not ſuffer only 
from treacherous brethren; they 
telt the cruelleſt ſtrokes from the 


iron hand of power, which ought to 


have been exerted for their protec- 
tion and ſecurity. Cambytes, the 
Perſian Monarch, made a complete 
conqueſt of Egypt. 

He ſternly demanded an ac- 
count of heir maſonic doctrines; 
but on refuſal, without his 1ub- 
miſſion to the uſual ceremonies of 

obligation. 


ob 
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obligation, this haughty prince, 
with his wonted temerity, reſolved 
on the total extermination of the 
Maſons. 

Fierce and implacable, he deſtroyed 
all thoſe that were aſſembled, burned 
their lodges, and ſacriſiced every in- 
dividual of them that could be met 
with. A conſiderable number of our 
' brethren had ſufficient courage and 
conduct (what might not ſuch men 
perform!) to emigrate to an oaſis, 
about three hundred leagues diſtant 
from hence, 

An oafis, of which there are ſeve- 
ral in Africa, is a ſort of ifland in 
the midſt of burning ſands. 

This is about fourſcore leagues, or 
two hundred and forty miles in 
length, and fixty in breadth ; 


abounding with every neceſſary and 


convenience of life; the rivers loſe. 


themſelves in the ſands, while every 
vegetable and animal is to be met 
: BP 8 with 
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with that can be found on the reſt 
of the globe. 

It was inhabited by a few innocent, 
ſimple people, who received the Ma- 
ſons with open arms. Ihe arts and 
ſciences are there ſtill cultivated to 
the higheſt perfection. There, aud 
there ouly, remains all the know- 
ledge and learning of the ancient 
world of Maſons. 

Camby les ſent an army of ſeventy 
thouſand men to purſue and deſtroy 
them. This army were all buried 
in a whirlwind of ſand. 

He tent a ſecond more numerous, 
which ſhared the fame fate. 

It is ſaid, that ſome Maſons, diſ- 
guited, were employed as guides, 
who knew when and where thoſe 
violent - guſts ariſe, and voluntarily 
ſacrificed themſelves for the preſer- 
vation of their brethren. 

Carnbyſes raiſed a third army for 


the ſame purpoſe, determined to lcad 
| it 
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it himſelf: his death defeated the 
project. 

Theſe facts are all well known and 
atteſted by Aſiatic biſtorians, From 
that day to this, no one has ever vi— 
fit. d this onſis, except Alexander the 
Macedonian, and a few of his fol— 
lowers. 

Alexander loſt the greateſt part of 
his people, and {uifercd incredible 
hardſhips himſelf, be tore he reached 
this oaſis. What was an Alexander 
not equal to? He was highly pleated 
with his entertainment there, and 
they taught their royal viſitor to re— 
turn in ſatety. Though it is next to 
impoſtible to arrive there, it is ſeldum 
mute than thirty or forty years that 
a tw do hot venture to viſit Egypt, 
yet no one attempts (though he longs 
in vam to returi. | 

Or rhe ſcatteted remains cr the 
Maſons, tome emigrated to the Eaſt, 
lid tettled in China. Some wan— 
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dered into Europe, particularly the 
northern parts, who aſſumed the 
name of Druids. Theſe ſtill retained 
their unalterable attachment to ma- 
ſonry and ſecrecy, and never com- 
mitted any of their knowledge to 
writing. They have indeed left 
many aſtoniſhing inſtances of it be- 
bind them in the erection of their 
Stone calendar“. The æra of heir 
fabrication may be eaſily aſcertained 
by calculating the preciſion of the 
equinoxes; their {kill in perſpective 
is ditplayed in them. 

Theſe are as falſely as fooliſhly 
termed by Europeans, druidical tem- 
ples. You well know, my brethren, 
that nothing was more repugnant to 
their religious principles than to 
worſhip the Deny in any cheiropot- 
tic image. 

The preſent European lodges of 
Maſons, I am informed by our bro- 

ther 
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ther Phtharras, are dwindled into 
mere convivial aſſemblies. So far 
from eagerly purſuing ſcience, and 
by their united abilities, puſhing 
their reſearches to perfection, they 
indoleatly content themſelv s with 
the poſſeſſion of the ſhell, witavut 
the leaſt regard to the kernel, 


Sic tranſit gloria undi. 
I am, 

My Lord, 

Yours ſincerely, 


CY; 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAP. VII.“ 


The Life of PATHARRAS, 


My Lord, 


HIS great and good man 1s the 
1 only ſon ot an eminent Jew 
merchant who reſided at Grand Cairo, 
andtraded to moſt parts of the habit- 
able globe. He acquired au immenſe 
fortune, which, for obvious reaſons, 
he ſuffered no one to be pi Y to, but 
his ſon. Feeling and lamenting tne 
deficiency of his own cducation, he 
determi:.ed to give his ſon as liberal a 
one as he was Capable of obtaining. 
He was ttrongly attached to learned 
men, and received the Lig.cſt plea- 
2 jure 
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ſure from liberal diſquiſitions and 
{ſcientific reſearches. He felt the 
moſt exquiſite pain from his irrepa 
rable want of previous knowledge. 
Of the neceſſity of this, he was 
truly ſenſible, and that he was fre— 


3 "+ 
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quently led into erroneous conclu- 
ſions for want of that education 
which was irremediable. He there— 


fore placed his fon under the tuition 
of a learned Jewiſh Rabbi, who 
taught him the dead, and ſomeè living 
languages, as paths to the temple of 
ſcience. He took infinite pains him- 
ſelf to imbrue his young mind with 
the deepeſt tincture of the dignity, 
importance, and divine origin ot the 
Jewiſh religion. 


Thus prepared and equipped, 


young Phtharras (for that 1s my 
friend's name) at the age of four- 
teen, was ſent to Padua with the 
Rabbi for his Mentor aud governor. 
He was charged to conceal his reli— 
gion and name. Here he ſtudied 

four 
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four years, keeping in practice all 
the ſeverities of his religion in private 
with his coadjutor. 

From thence he proceeded to Ley- 
den, where he remained for two 
years. Young as he was, his thirſt 
after knowledge was inſatiable. He 
then repaired to Paris, where he 
ſpent another year. From thence 
he went to Oxford, was matriculated 
at Lincoln college, but paſſed the 
chief of his time in the Bodleian 
library. | 

He is, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, a he/luo librurum. Before the 
year was expired after his ſettlement 
here, his Jewiſh tutor died. Soon 
after this he went to London, where 
he continued for three years. He 


was then called back to Egypt by his 


father, who felt his own declenſion, 
and died about eipiiteen months after 
his ſon's return. Soon after his fa— 
ther's deceate, he (partly from the 
neceſſity of buſineſs, to finiſh the 


meTr- 
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mercautile tranſactions of his father, 
though principally for the inveſti— 
gation of knowledge, and to mark 
the manners of men) travelled 
through the Eaſt, Turkey in Aſia, 
Hindoſtan, and China. He alſo vi- 
ſited Sumatra, Japan, and ſeveral 
iſlands in the Southern Seas. In this 
improving tour he ſpent fifteen years. 

Then returning to his native z2ity, 
he built this villa, with a view of 
dedicating the remainder of his life 
to contemplation and friendſhip. 
Here he has now reſided for twenty- 
three years, never ſo well pleaſed as 
when in converſe with a very old 
Egyptian philoſopher, who lives in 
2 beautiful villa, about half an En- 
gliſh mile diſtant from his own. 

His habitation is ſituated upon as 
fine a ſpot as any upon the ſurface of 
the globe. Without the appearance 
of pomp, which would be dangerous, 
or cven of plenty, he is furniſhed 
within his own domain, with all the 

neceſ- 
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neceſſaries as well as conv-mnicnces of 
life; I might add, with all its defir— 
ables and clegancies He has a royal 


library, with every philotophical, 
mechanical, and mathematical in- 


m 
ſtrument; ſuch an apparatus as an f 
European can form no idea of, of 1 
which more hereafter. 

The natural abilities of this man v 
| are wondertul indeed. His genius \ 
piercing and exalted, not inferior to f 

a Newton's. His taſte is truly ex- \ 
quiſite, particularly for claſſical learn- f 
ing, of which he is extremely fond. : 
His critical acumcn is nice and pene- | 
trating. He is alive to the ſhghteſt | 


fault or blemith of an author. 

He fees immediately, and is ſtruck 
with the fine ſente of thoſe writers, 
which 1s indiſcernible to the gene- 
rality of learned men. Horace is his 
greateſt favourite. There are very 
few Engliſh writers to whom he is a 


ſtranger. 
8 % 


But, for brilliancy of imagination, 
con- 
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conciſeneſs of expreſſion, harmony 
ot numbers, and correctneſs, he ſays, 
no one 1s comparable to Pope. In 
fact, he has more humanity, more 
milkinels of human nature, and finer 
fecliugs of the heart, than any man 
Jever met with. 

An inſtance of diſiutereſted bene- 
volence will agitate his whole frame 
with inexpretiible ſenſations. He 
feels a peculiar tendernets for the 
whole animal creation, and cannot 
ſuppreſs his uneaſinels at the ſight of 
a mouſe under the talons of a gri- 
malkin.— I am called away in a little 
hurry, and can therefore only add, 
there 15 no man feels fewer wants 
than your Lordſhip's ſincere friend, 


E. 
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Lecture on the Architect of the Uni- 
verſe, 


My LoRp, 
OR the future I ſhall not diſcri- 


minate at which paſſed, or 
ſhall pais, between us, n or out of a 
lodge, only tranſmitting to your 
Lordſhip an account of what has oc- 
curred in our various converſations, 
The laſt time we met, Phtharras 
was requeſted to deliver his ſenti— 
ments on the grand Architect of the 
univerſe ; on which he addreſſed us, 
to the beſt of my remembrance, in 
the ſubſequent terms. 


My 
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My brother Cnephen, who is ſo 
greatly my ſuperior in mathematical 
erudition, has juſtly obſerved, that 
by reaſoning from axioms, which 
we are already certain of, by gradual 
and irrefragable proceſs, we attain 
the knowledge of undeniable truths, 
which we neither did know, nor by 
any other means could poſſibly ac- 
quire the knowledge of. 


This irrefrangible concatenation 


of arguments is che glory of a philo- 


ſopher, and will continue permanent 
and unalterable, until the deſtruction 
(if ever it happen) of the material 
ſyſtem. 

It ſeems to be one of the moſt un- 
accountable things in nature, that 
the reptile man, ſo totally unqualified 
for ſuch inveſtigations, ſhould feel a 
ſtrong impulſe to acquire ſome know- 
ledge of his Creator. This impulſe 
is particularly vigorous in thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to the habit of ſtrong 
thinking, yet to ſuch perſons the va- 


nity 
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nity of all theſe futilous and impotent 
attempts are moſt apparent. What 
philoſophy, from the loweſt, meaneſt 
beginnings, has been able to achieve, 
I will now endeavour to diſplay : to 
ſhew how far ſhe has been able to 
mount with her uſual certainty and 
preciſion. 

The name of God I could never 
articulate, ſaid he, without tremu- 


lous ecſtaſy, Indeed, brother Hakim, 


nothing ever ſhocked me ſo much as 
the unwarrantable and wanton free- 
doms your countrymen take with 
that awful name. Here he pauſed 
for ſome time. (In the mean while 
I beg leave to inform your Lordſhip, 
that Hakim ſignifies a phyſician or 
doctor, and alſo the wiſe man.) [Now 
take your haſty pinch.) He pro- 
ceeded with an indeſcribable ſplen- 
dour of countenance. We lee, ſays 
he, in the rolling worlds around us, 
ſuch exertions of power as to carry 
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immediate conviction that fuch power 
is Ilimitable. R 

We behold, in the vegetable cre- 
ation and their deſigned ſucceſſion, 
diſplays of boundlets wi/dom, In 
the pro-1610n for all the various tribes 
of animals and their perpetual in- 
creaſe, intelligence and goodneſs are 
ſufficiently prominent. It muſt be 
confelicd, that perfect goodnets is 
not ſo conſpicuous as perfect power 
and perfect witdom. The greateſt 
part of animals are under the indi{- 
peuſible nec--fhty of murdering and 
devouring vic another. This ſeems 
inconfitent with perfect goodneſs, 
L thall eadeavour to account for this 
in a more proper place. 

Led by thele carly and indubitable 
principles, demonſtrable to every 
thiukiug man, the philoſopher draws 
the iollowiug juſt and inexpugnable 
concluſions, which thoſe, who are 
not willing to endure the pain of ſe- 
vere thinking, may ſafely receive on 
truſt, 
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truſt, viz.— That an immaterial being 
exiſts, independent, without begin- 
ning or end. That there is no other 
immaterial being. That he is ſelf— 
exiſtent, entirely incomprehenſible, 
and that it is abſolutely impoſſible 
that we, who are formed of matter, 
can entertain the ſlighteſt idea, or 
the ſmalleſt conception of him. Our 
utmoſt knowledge of him 1s abſtrac- 
ted ignorance; it conſiſts wholly in 
negatives, When we ſay he is pol- 
ſeſſed of perfect power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs; this amounts to no more 
than that he is not imperfect, not 
feeble, not fluctuating, not malevo- 
lent. Had it been neceſſary that man 
ſhould have known any thing of his 
Creator, he would have been endow. 
ed with other faculties than thoſe he 
poſſeſſes. Perhaps it may not be 
practicable to convey any knowledge 
of himſelf to a created being in the 
higheſt fate of exaltation. So im- 

menſe 
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menſe the-chaſm between entity and 
evaneſcence. 

How truly ridiculous are all the 
efforts which have been made by the 
beſt and wiſeſt men of all nations to 
conceive of a Deity? In what manner 
have they expreſſed thoſe thoughts? 
By thinking him altogether ſuch a 
one as themſelves. 

Man juſtly appreciates the inva- 
luable ſenſe of ſeeing : God therefore 
muſt have an allſeeing eye, that ena- 
bled men to ſubjugate all the reſt of 
the animal creation : to God therefore 
is aſcribed a ſtroug hand and out- 
ſtretched arm to deal vengeance on 
his foes; that is, all thoſe who are 
ſo unfortunate as to think differently 
from the deſcribers in religion or 
faith. 

The tongue of man is his glory: 
God muſt ſpeak in thunder to ſcare 
the human race. Man has feet to 
convey him from place to place; the 
footſteps of the Deity are in deep 

waters! 
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waters! Such puerile deſcriptions 
are too inſignificant to claim the ob- 
ſervation of a philoſopher, if they 
did not carry ſufficient conviction of 
the total ignorance and incapacity 
of man to think of God. Were our 
fellow animals to deliver their ſenti— 
ments of him, being drawn from ſi-— 
milar ſources, they would be equally 
oppoſite. The ſheep would pourtray 
him as meek and patient. The lion 
as boiſterous, noiſy, and ferocious, 
The bee as buſy, active, and indul- 
trious. The crow as vigilant; and 
the ant as parſimonious. Would not 
any one of heir pictures be a likeneſs 
as ſtriking, and their obſervations 
equally applicable and juſt with thoſe 
of the human race? The expreſſion 
of your countryman, brother Hakim, 
who was a moſt excellent philoſopher, 
(Newton \ that ſpace is the ſenſorium 
of the Deity, though moſt ſublime, 
is yet equally as abſurd as any one 
mentioned, 
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Mankind have been juſt as happy 


(and as wiſe) in beſtowing their own 


good qualities on the Supreme as at- 
tributes. There is an expreſſion com- 
monly uſed by writers on the attri- 
butes (as they are whimſically called) 
which always ſtrikes me with horror, 
viz. the nature of God: it is the 
rankeſt blaſphemy. The God of Na- 
ture is indeed proper, as he is the 
Authorof Nature, and all her powers. 
We may examine the nature of a 
dog or monkey: to dare apply that 
word to the ſelf-exiſtent Being is un- 
pardonable folly, arrogance, and im- 
piety. The 1gnorance and inſolence 
of men is no leſs conſpicuous in their 
diſcription of attributes to the Great 
Unknown. 

Nothing is more amiable among 
men than virtue, nothing more eſti- 
mable than morailty. Theſe are re- 
lative to human conduct. 
hut, are the moſt moral part of 

mankind the moſt happy ? ſo far from 
* it, 
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it, the fineſt moral qualities ſubject 
the poſſe ſſor to the cruelleit tufferings, 
Are the immoral immediately, and 
without impunity, puniſhed ?. 

The God of every man is different 
from his neighbour's : according to 
his temper and diſpoſition, in preju- 
dice of education, acquired in his 
youth, it is a God of his teacher's 
formattn. Some men's notions re- 
preſents him as a ſtern inexorable 
tyrant, a lord of hoſts, who took 
pleaſure in the ſight of embattled 
armies, who taught their fingers to 
fight, and led them on iu all the pomp 
of war to deſtroy and maſſacre each 
other. When they ſaked a city, bleſ- 
ſed is he, (ſays the holy prophet in 


the name of the Lord) who taketh 


their little ones and daſheth out their 
brains againſt the ſtones. Equally 
juſt was the picture of the laſcivious 
Jupiter, or the jolly Bacchus. 
Such alſo is the Chriſtian God, 
who receives no ſatisfaction but from 
the 
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the mortifications, voluntary ſuffe- 


rings, and miſeries of his creatures, 

They can ouly pleaſe him by diſ- 
pleaſing themſelves, by eating that 
which they do not like; or by total 
abſtinence, which is beſt ofall. Highly 
meritorious it is to abſtain from all 
commerce with the other ſex, leſt 
they ſhould wickedly indulge any 
ſenſual gratification. 

There 13 no end of reciting or mar- 
king the follies and vanity of the hu- 
man race. Yet man, though born 


like the wild afs's colt, would know 


as God. 

There is no truth we can attain a 
more certain knowledge of, than the 
exiſtence of an immaterial, perfect, 
and immutable being. 

It is alto as certain, that all the 
powers of man are inadequate to the 
conception of the leaſt, or the ſlighteſt 
ſhadow of any knowledge reſpecting 
him. | 

We can only muſe in ſilent ecſtaſy. 
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All the religion of maſons conſiſts, 
as ye well know, in one word 
Gratitude to the Great Unknown. 
]I am, 
My Lord, 
Your's ſincerely, 
C.V. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Cuephen's Lecture on the Creation of 
the Earih and Aninats, 


My Lord, 


T SHALL now preſent your Lord- 
ſhip with a delicious morceau of 
the maſonic philoſophy of nature. 
Our brethren, (meaning free— 
maſons) ſays Cnephen, in their 
frequent meetings, communicated 
to each other all their reſpective ac- 
quirements of ſcience, when con— 
ſirmed by experiments, or proved 
by irrefragable arguments. As they 
poſſeſſed all the learning of the 
world, they procceded on the firmeſt 
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foundations, aſcending gradually 

from the loweſt beginnings till they 
arrived at the diſcovery of the great 

Architect of the univerſe ; an imma- 

terial ſelf-exiſtent Being, of whom 

nothing can be known. 

This unbroken ſcale was the work 
of a great number of centuries, a 
contracted plan of which 1 am now 
going to lay before you, beginning 
inverlely, where they terminated 
their inquiries. 1 am ready to pro- 
duce my proots, if called upon for 
any propoſition that may ſeem ob- 
jectionable. 

The Being of all beings (ſays he) 
firſt created {pace in a manner wholly 
inconceivable to us. He then fur- 
niſhed it with the firſt element of 
all materia] beings, pure unconta- 
minated air. His next production 
was the phlogiſtic element; theſe 
two combined, formed light. The 
third element, which ſeems to be as 
univerſally diffuſed through ſpace as 

light, 
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light, is the vitriolic acid. Theſe 
are the principles from which all 
other matter was fabricated. On 
theſe the Deity imprefled a conti- 
nual, inceflant, and endleſs motion. 
This moving power, commonly 
called Nature, 1s communicated to 
every particle of matter, from what- 
ever different combinations formed, 
and in no ſtate can ever ceaſe for a 
moment without annihilation. When 
pure air 1s condenſed by the phlogit- 
tic principle, water is the reſult. 

This globe therefore which we 
now inhabit, was originally nothing 
more than a maſs of water. To 
follow the Deity in this creative 
proceſs ; 

When this and the other globes 
of water were produced, a ſuffici- 
ency of the phlogiſtic principle, (the 
matter both of light and heat) was 
confined to the central ſun, to wheel 
round his axis: the watery globes 
rolled round theirs, impelled by cen- 

F4 tripetal 
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tripetal motion, and prevented erring 
from their eliptical courſe by the 
projectile force of that all- powerful 
Being, which impreſſed motion on 
every conſtituent atom. 

To confine ourſelves to an exami- 
nation of the planet in which we 
are moſt intereſted ; the next pro- 
cedure of creative power was to fill 
this world of waters with animal 
inhabitants, to provide deſtruction 
and ſucceſſion in the profuſeſt man- 
ner. 

From the furious motion and pro- 
digious power of ſtormy winds, the 
perpetual agitation and juſtling of 
the waters and the centrifugal efforts 
of the globe, the bones, ſhells, and 
other excrentitious parts of fiſh were 
thrown to the ſurface : From theſe, 
originated all the infinitely various 
combinations of ſubſtances which 
now appear on the earth. 

The calcareous matter was firſt 
held in ſolution by the aerial acid; 

this 
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this being more ponderous than air, 
deſcended from it, and mingling 

with water, ſuſpended its earth. If 

it met with any other matter to 

which it had a ſtronger affiance, it 

deſerted the maſs, Hence rocks 

aroſe, earth, marble, ſtones, &c. 

From the mingled zoophytes madre- 

pores, fiſh, and putrefied vegetables 

in the fea, with the moving ele- 

ments, aroſe all the combined ſub- 

ſtances in nature. "That vegetable 

ſubſtances abound at the bottom of 
the ſea, in ſhallow water where earth 

was already formed, 1s evident from 

thoſe fiſh which are always found 

feeding at the bottom on viſible 

graſs, where there is no great 

depth of water, as turtles ia the, 
warm, and whales in the cold cli- 
mates. 

As there is ſo much ſolid ſub- 

ſtance that ariſes not quite to the 

ſurface, ſo there mult be much 
thrown up entirely beyond it. The 

F 5 phlo- 
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Phlogiſtic principle, rouſed by the 
energetic impulſe of inceſſant mo- 
tion, will burſt in flames, and pro— 
duce volcanos. Hence, arole iſlands, 
mountains, and maſſes of all deſcrip- 
tions. Earth now appears with the 
effects of all the various ccmbina- 
tions formed by Nature's motive 
power. It is from hence, eaſy to 
account for the manner in which all 
minerals and metallic {ubſtances were 
formed: Even the diamond from its 
watery drop; though needleſs to you 
brothers, who are ſo well acquainted 
with chymiſtry. 

The firſt land that appeared, we 
have all the reaſon in the world to 
think was Egypt, and the conle- 
quent continent of Africa. We 
know from indiſputable documents, 
that Egypt was immenſely populous 
for ſome thouſands of years before 
Aſia emerged from the ocean. Tis 
ſuppoſed that earth, being porous, is 
mixed with air, Says Caephen, I 

beg 


« 
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beg the favour of brother Phtharras, 
as it pertains to his department, to 
convey to us an account of the com- 
mencement of Aſia. 

To this the candid Jew, Phthar- 
ras, with inexpreflible benignity in 
his awful countenance, replied, our 
brother Cnephen's veracity is un- 
impeachable. He afferts nothing at 
random. He is too cautious to ut- 
ter a ſingle ſentence, without de- 
monſtrative proofs at hand, if called 
upon: Theſe, brother Hakim, 
(meaning me) you may receive from 
him at pleaſure. There is nothing 
excites my admiration more than the 
cloſeneſs of his reaſoning, owing to 
his attachment to the mathematics, 
His bold declarations, which ſcem 
at firſt bluth unfounded, we are 
ſurpriſed to find him capable of ſo 
caſily and invincibly maintaining. 
For my own part, conſcious of my 
own inferiority in protound ratioct- 


nation, I ſhall deliver my ſentiments: 
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with the utmoſt warineſs, and if in 
any thing erroneous, expect that he 
will immediately interrupt and ſet 
me right. Truth we would not 
loſe ſight of for a moment: it is an 
object deareſt to a Maſon's heart. 
About the time, ſays Phtharras, 
that theiſthmus of Suez was thrown 
up, Aſia, as it is now called, gradually 
emerged from the ſea, But before 


I proceed, I muſt beg leave to re- 


mark, as our brother Cnephen con- 
tinued not his recital to that epocha, 
that though the buſy hand of Na- 
ture can form every material ſub» 
ſtance we behold, by uninterrupted 
motion, yet it is far beyond her 
power to frame a ſingle organized 
body, whether vegetable or animal. 

The Furſt Cauſe only could create 
a mould of any plant or tree, with a 
reſervoir to contain thoſe particles 
neceſſary for its ſupport, and deter- 


mine them to that place where the 


miniature ſeed is formed, whereby 
its 
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its ſucceſſion might be copiouſly and 
endleſsly maintained. 

When dry land appeared, as our 
prophet Moſes truly obſerved, the 
interference of the Deity was indiſ- 
penſibly neceſſary. 

His Hiſtory of the Creation is cer- 
tainly juſt, which he acquired of the 
Egyptian Maſons, not from a divine 
afflatus. 

God then, ſays he, clothed the 
ſurface of the earth with whatever 

vegetables he thought fit to make. 
The moulds being completed, were 
ſoon filled by the motive power, the 
redundant atoms caſt off from every 
part to form a ſeed from which the 
ſaid power, by enlongating its fi- 
bres, increaſing its bulk, and deve- 
loping its form, could re-produce 
an invariable ſucceſſion of fimilar 
plants to all eternity. 

It is true, every leaf is diſſimilar, 
every part is variegated, yet the 
whole is exactly alike, Nature is 
a blind 
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a blind though admirable artiſt. She 
muſt adjuſt whatever particles firſt 
obtrude themſelves, however un- 
tractable or unfit. She performs 
her butin-{s with unremitted vigour 
and inceffant fedulity. To prepare 
a mould, excecds ner utmoſt power: 
When prepared, ſhe can fill and 
perpetuate it. Her works are not 
perfect; they neceſſarily vary, as I 
before obſerved. Not two leaves on 
the fame tree, or in the ſame rote, 
arc preciſely alike : Yet we can dif- 
criminate each tree, or each roſe, 
from every other ſimilar ſpecies. 

It is ſuppoſed that the vegetable 
ſyſtem was finiſhed many thouſands 
of years before any animal was pro- 
duced, Moſes uſed a definitive time 
(as day, or ſeven days) for an indefi- 
nite one : A cuſtom common with all 
the Eaſtern writers. His account of 
the formation of animals is as accu- 
rate as juſt For this the Creator's 
power mult have been manifcſted. 

4 - He 
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He only could frame a proper m ald, 
diſtinct and complete in 1tfelf, ſub- 
ject to the law of elective attra tion, 
marked with the indellible πτ½ 
ions, invincibly impelled to exert 
them, with the power of increafing 

reſpeQive production. 
Moſes is miſtakenly ſuppoſed to 
give a ſxetch of the whole creation. 
Nothing was farther from his inten- 
tion. So far from alluding to, or 
giving a view of, all the works of 
God, he does not even compine this 
ſyſtem. He confines himſelf to this 
globe only, and with reſpect to ani- 

mals, his recital 1s merely local. 
Soon after the appearance of the 
isthmus, which reſtored the commu— 
nication between Africa and Aſia, 
the firſt Aſiatic pair of human beings 
were extremely populous previous to 
this period, as may be caſily demon- 
ſtrated. Among thouſands of ſtone- 
pillars loaded with hicroglyphics, 
there is one about fix leagues diſ- 
tance 
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tance from hence, engraved by Seth, 
the ſon of Adam, with an account 
of the time when he viſited, and 
when he left Egypt. This tallies 
with the time mentioned by Moſes, 
when Seth muſt have exiſted. 

The Egyptians, as well as all the 
Africans, were originally black, 
with woolly hair. The deſcen- 
dants from Adam are of a different 
ſpecies. The vaſt commerce and 
immenſe flux of foreigners into 
Egypt, by mingling with the na— 
tives, have occaſioned that altera- 
tion of colour and features in this 
province, as now appear. 

Europe next appeared, and was 
peopled with a race of men quite 
difterent from thoſe in cither of the 
other continents, Other animals 
were formed, properly to inhabit, 
and furniſhed with ſuitable h re- 
ions. America was the laſt, though 
not the ſmalleſt continent that has 
emerged. In all probability, what- 

2 ever 
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ever for the future may ariſe, will 
be iſlandic. 

For the cultivation of the Ame— 
tican continent, a diſtinct ſpecies of 
copper- coloured human beings were 
created, with animals very different 
from thoſe on the three others, 

As many iflands aroſe and conti- 
nue to ariſe (ſeveral within our me- 
mory), it is probable that they alſo 
were peopled with different ſpecies 
of the ſame genus. Great and 
marvellous are thy works, oh ! im- 
material unknown Bein g! 


I am, 
My Lox, 
Yours ſincerely, 


Co Yo 
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CHAP. IX. 


Lecture on Philoſophy, on the Nciice 


Power. 


My LORD, 


UR venerable brother Cnephen, 


in explaining the philoſophy of 


Nature, proceeded as follows; from 
the abſolute and neceſſary oneneſs 
of the Deity, we miglit be led to 
conjecture that he would inſtitute 
one cauſe from which every inten- 
ded effect ſhould flow. This ac- 
tually appears to be the caſe. The 
unccaſing motive power impreſſed 
on each particle of matter he cre- 


ated, is an adequate caule of every 


poſſible 
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poſſible combination in nature. The 
particles of gold in ingots continue 
in motion as much as in a ſtate of li- 
que faction. Our ſenſes can only judge 
of the ſurface, and often deceive us 
in that reſpect: to know the compo- 
nent parts or internal figures of a bo- 
dy, reaſon and experiment muſt join 
to aſſiſt us. Theſe atlure us, that 
every atom is in perpetual and inceſ- 
{ant motion. The rottenneſs of wood, 
the change, in time, of the hardeſt 
pebbles, the lengthening of a metal- 
lic bar by heat, the cloſer crowding 
of its particles in a colder climate, 
and many more obſervations may 
convince us of the fact. Becauſe we 
ſee it not, is no objection. There 
is room enough for their attractive 
and repulſive motion in the molt 
compacted ſubſtance, on account of 


the pores. Perhaps all the matter ih 


the univerſe, brought together with- 
out pores, might be covered with 
the hand of a man. The monads, 

Or 
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or atoms, reduced to thei; mes. 
ſize, are doubtleſs of various {orms 
or ſhapes, The motion, however, 
of each, ſeems to be cycloidal, atcrac- 
ting or repelling. In putrid ſubſtan- 
ces this vibratory motion is exceeding 
furious, as though the particles, 10 
well fitted, were now become eager 
to enter the mould of ſome vegetable 
or animal ſubſtance, to forward the 
works of nature. By nature 1s meant 
this motive power. This 1s the law 
by which all beings flow in uninter- 
rupted and endleſs ſucceſſion. Na- 
ture 1s a blind agent, and muſt re. 
ceive thoſe particles which firſt offer 
themſelves, not ſo proper ſometimes 
as others would have been. Hence 
the diverſity, and hence the deformi- 
ty of the various vegetable and ani- 
mal productions. No work of Na- 
ture is or can be perfect. It is true, 
the ſame motive power, which is 
obliged to adopt improper particles, 
will make every effort to eject them 

| from 
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from the ſyſtem: hence tumours in 
trees, plants, and different animals, 
& c. The fibres of every ſeed elon- 
gated, yet confined in its proper 
mould, continually increaſing the 
bulk, muſt neceſſarily produce a ſi- 
milar plant to the parent, though 
the parts are infinitely diverſified. 
What inconceivable wiſdom is diſ- 
played in the conſtruction of the ve- 
getable kingdom, in forming ſuch 
exact moulds for confining the opera- 
tions of Nature within the ſtricteſt 
limits! What marked and illigimi- 
table intelligence, in preparing, when 
the plant is arrived at its perfect ſtate, 
a curious receptacle for the ſuper- 
fluities of every part, condenſed and 
capable of reproducing the ſame ſort in 
boundleſs and endleſs ſucceſſion! 
Here he pauſed: we joined him in 
filent ecſtacy, which alone we muſt 
own with the Quakers, (if any thing 
is) can be worthy of rational deyo- 
tion. He thus reſumed his diſcourſe. 


. That 
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That water was the ſource from 
which all things originated, was a 
doctrine taught by Thales in the Mi- 
leſiau ſchool, which he learned from 
us. This is the only truth the Gre- 
cian philoſophers retained unadulte- 


rated. That water ſhould firſt com- 


poſe, and then be rendered capable 
of being ſtrained, through ſuch fine 
tubes as form the hard rough ſub- 
ſtance which incloſes the kernel of 
a peach; 1s truly wonderful. The 


haſty manner in which Nature effects 


it, increaſes our admiration. 

How exactly ſimilar is every flower, 
tho' the colours will vary, from the 
cauſe already aſſigned. Every leat 
is diverſified, yet known at firſt fight 
to belong to its peculiar tree or plant. 

Nature, reſtricted with regard to 
the mould, cannot err, whatever 
particles ſhe puſhes into it, Nature 
is unwearied in her operation; ever 
reſtleſs, her buſy hand is conſtantly, 


ſilently, and energetically forming 
different 
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different ſubſtances. 


tain in her works, ſhe is perpetually 
combining and de- compounding. A 
thouſand years would ſcarce be ſuffi- 
cient to throw up a mountain from 
the fea. Volcanos may aſſiſt her to 
produce iſlands more expeditiouſly. 
But never could ſhe form a flower, 
plant, or tree, if Almighty Intelli- 
gence had not prepared the mould. 
Theſe indeed ſhe can fill with ſuch 
rapidity as would clothe the whole 
{ſurface of the earth in a ſhorter ſpace 
of time than is conceiveable, with 
any individual when once formed. 
Nature ſeems to appreciate vegeta- 
bles, if we may fo ſpeak of an unin- 
telligent power, as her molt favourite 
part of the creation. She ſeems to 
intimate, that animals were only 
formed to increaſe their conſumption, 
and conſequently their reproduction 


ad infimtum. 


Theſe ſhare an inferior part of her 


attention and care. 


Slow, vet cer— 


All her kuow— 1188 
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ledge is confined to deſtruction and 
ſucceſſion. 

I muſt beg leave to impoſe the 
taſk on my brother Phtharras to give 
us the hiſtory of the animal creation, 
a ſubject he is much better acquain- 
ted with than I am ; particularly of 
that two-leg'd unfeathered animal, 
of whom he can relate wonders. No 
one, I believe, has a more perfect 
knowledge of men and their manners. 

Phtharras bowed gracefully, and 
replied : as this ſummons was unex- 
pected, I muſt ſtrive to collect my 
ſcattered thoughts, and reſume the 
thread where our brother dropped it. 

Thevegetable tribe being notmade 
for animals, but animals for them, 
I am as well ſatisfied, as he can be; 
yet that the latter were created wholly 
for their ſake, is not ſo clear. Part- 
ly to diffuſe animal life, tho' not en- 
tirely on their own account, and 
partly with other intentions, ani- 
mals received exiſtence, 


The 
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The Deity has a regard to a whole 
in all connections, bearings, and de- 
pendencies, which it is beyond the 
tether of our intellects to apprehend. 
The Creator, by one means, com- 
pletes many ends. By one cauſe pro- 
duces innumerable effects: By one 
act fulfils various views. One con- 
trivance of his, anſwers infinite pur- 
poſes. 

The diſplay of wiſdom in the ve- 
getable creation 1s boundleſs and aſto- 
niſhing: the ſource of endleſs delight 
and admiration to the ſons of men. 
Let us now turn our thoughts to the 
formation of animals. 

The ſame oneneſs of deſign, is ap- 
parent here, whether in the inhabi- 
tants of water, air, or earth : all are 
equally ſubject to the ſame law, un- 
erringly guided by the ſame rule. 

That there muſt have exiſted a firſt 
pair of men, flies, monkeys, or any 
other voluntary loco-motive beings, 
is ſufficiently obvious and manifeſt. 

Vol. II. G lu 
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ſition, Deus eft anima brutorum. It 
cannot be expected that we ſhould - 
delineate the manner in which this 
primary touch was made. It exceeds 
all human thought to explain any 
act of the immaterial being. The 
effects we are at liberty to trace, di- 

verging in innumerable ſtreams. 
Rolled and compacted in one ſyſ- 
tem, the motive power of Nature 
fills as it increaſes every part of the 
individual, adjuſted to the deſign of 
the intelligent contriver. However 
imperfect the operations of Nature 
may be, yet the firſt impreſſions re- 
main unalterable, and are never un- 
Prepared for vigorous exertion. Be 
matter ever ſo untractable, and the 
lamb or the child ever ſo uncouthly 
formed, it no ſooner breathes than it 
1s ready to apply its mouth to the mo- 
ther's teat. Every animal has recei- 
ved an impreſſion to direct it to its 
proper food, though never ſeen be- 
fore. 
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fore, Theſe impreſſions were origi- 
nally made on the nerves. 

The unity of deſign is conſpicuous 
in all the works of the Deity, when 
traced to their ſource. By one cauſe 
are the moſt various and innumerable 


effects produced. An admirable proot 


of this 1s the formation of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem in every animal. A nerve, 
it is well known, is alone capable 
of ſenſation. From this ſingle tex- 
ture all the wonders of animalization” 
are eaſily explicable. From the nerve 
every action of every living being 
is to be accounted for, whether of 
inſets, fiſh, birds, beaſts, or man. 
No loco- motive being can act without 
impulſe. There can be no effect 
without adequate cauſe. Some mo- 
tive muſt exiſt for the minuteſt action 
of the minuteſt being poſſeſſed of vi- 
tality. This motive is one and the 
ſame in all, viz. pleaſure. As attrac- 
tion and repulſion are contrary and 
equal, pleaſure being the only objects 

93 that 
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that attracts, pain is the only one 


that repels. 

When an animal feels a pleaſura- 
ble ſenſation from an action, he will 
feek its renewal by the moſt apparent 
means as often as poſſible. 

If affected with pain, he will as 
carefully avoid the means whereby it 
was occaſioned. If free from pain, 
it can reſt ſatisfied in a quieſcent ſtate 
of torpidity, until rouſed by the ex- 
pectation of approximatipg pleaſure. 

This clue will lead us to the per- 
ſect expoſition of the conduct of every 


animal, if we are diſpoſed to ſuch in- 


quiries. Their actions are as neceſ- 
Gry and unavoidable as the fall of an 
alarm. Spontaneity is an unphilo- 
ſophicãl word, ſpecious to the ſuper- 
$cal- thinker ; cloſely examined, is 
found to have no meaning. 

The als that ſtrays beyond his li- 
mits to browze on a delicious thiſtle, 
ia handſomely cudgelled for his. 


ans he meets a fimilar temptation, 


which. 


V 


which he greedily ſwallows. The 
puniſhment is too diſtant and too di- 
minutive an object to be a motive ſuf- 
ficiently reſtrictive. 

The thief who ſteals a purſe is 
whipped ; he meets an opportunity 
of ſtealing another: the whip is tov 
far off, and may be eluded ; conſe- 
quently too precarious to be a ſuffi- 
cient motive of prevention. 

But as man, you will fay, is a 
being of too high conſequence not to 
clan a ſeparate and excluſive conver- 
ſation, we will reverſe our thoughts 
about him until the next time we 
aſſemble. I am, 

My Lord, 
Your's ſincerely, 
C. V. 


G 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. X. 


4 LECTURE. 


My Lord, 
EVERAL days have elapſed, 


wherein our converſations on 
every intereſting and important ſub- 
ject had paſſed, not irrevalent to man, 
before Phtharras could be prevailed on 
to continue his lecture. Some hu- 
miliating conceſſions I was obliged to 
make with the utmoſt repugnance, 
compelled by the irreſiſtable argu- 
ments of Cnephen. Convinced, yet 
diflatisfied, with ſurly reluctance, I 1 
felt the neceſſity of yielding forts 
which were not tenable. Arguing 
againſt 
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againſt palpable truths is nugatory. 
His evident ſuperiority filled me with 
vexation and confuſion. The vene- 
rable ſage mildly requeſted me to lay 
alide prejudices, and think for myſelf. 
Shake off, ſays he, all thoſe tramels 
impoſed by authority or contrivance 
of thoſe whoſe ſentiments you 
thought it your duty to revere. 

Diveſt yourſelf of that attachment 
to preconceived notions, however 
ſtrongly riveted, when you find them 
unfounded. Man is liable to error, 
delights in deception, and hates to be 
undeceived. We are alive to your 
feelings, ſympathize with you in 
thoſe unpleaſant fluctuations, which 
are previous ſacrifices, the neceſſary 
oblations duly and juſtly tributary to 
TRUTH. Non perſuadebis elianiſi per- 
ſuaſeris, 1 often recollected. 

The road being cleared, and the 
hearts of each party in perfect uni— 
ſon, Phtharras proceeded to the diſ- 
cuſſion of a ſubject which fo inti- 

G5 mately 
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mately concerns us, and delivered 
his thoughts on man, an account of 
which I fhall referve for my next 
letter. I am, 
My Lord, 
Your's ſincerly, 


C. M. 


CHAP. 
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F 
A LECTURE, 
My Loxp, 


IHE Nerve, reſumed Phtharras, 
is the ſource of all the boaſted 
powers of man. From this may be 
developed and become explicable, 
the intricacy and perplexity of the 
diverſified paſſions, and all the vari- 
ous complicated actions of this ant- 
mal machine. He is ſubject to the 
fame laws with each of his fellow- 
animals, He has received the fame 
impreſſions, and is impelled by the 
ſame motive. blis actions are equally. 
the offspring of neceſſity. He can- 
not be or do any thing that he who 
made him did not intend he ſhould 
| be 
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be and do. The firſt cauſe muſt be 
the cauſe of all cauſes and effects. 

The fluids of man circulate, and 
his ſolids are condenſed in the ſame 
manner with thoſe of every being 
that has the principle of vitality. 
He is ſupported by food and drink, 
of which he feels the want as much 
as they. He is ſtimulated by the 
ſame irreſiſtible impetus to increaſe 
his kind. He alſo receives the im- 
mediate reward of pleaſure for com- 
plying with the dictates of Nature. 

As he was defigned to ſubjugate 
the reſt, and maintain the balance 
of every ſpecies, he is furniſhed 
with inſtruments well adapted to the 
purpoſes of government. 

By the hand, he is rendered capa- 
ble of bringing them all into ſub— 
jection. By the tongue, in commu— 
nicating his ideas, and forming ſo— 
cial connections, he is enabled to 
maintain that decided and invincible 
ſuperiority. 

He 
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He 1s there fore endued with much 
larger plexus of nerves than any 
other animal; a congerics of brain 
ſeven times weightier than that of 
the largeſt, or any, ſome apes en- 
cepted, as the Satou. 

Have they impreſſions to direct 
the courſe of the motive particles to 
their proper arrangement and diſ- 


tinctive purpoſes? So has man. 
The ſame ſolid materials that com- 


pole a cabbage or a cherry- ſtone, de- 
compounded, are as ready and as fit 
to form the foot of an aſs, the eye of 
a lynx, or the brain of a man. 
Each putrid atom will find its 
proper place, puſhed by the wonder- 
working finger of Nature, into its 
deſtined mould. Drawn into thoſe 
fine filaments, the nervous ſyſtem is 
the only baſis on which we necd to 
reſt, and from thence account for 
all the ſeeming contradictions and all 
the ſtrange workings of this fanciful 
microcoſm. 
Our 
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Our brother Cnephen has already 
un folded to you all the myſteries of 
Nature from one cauſe, the inceſſant 
motion of every particle of matter, 
impreſſed by its Creator; this mo- 
tion is ſomething ſimilar to that 
of a pendulum, attractive and repel- 
lant. 

That in proportion as the parts 
become putrid, z. e. divided into their 
minima, their motion increaſes with 
greater fury aud impetuoſity, nor 
can ever ſtop without immediate an- 
nihilation. By this key, we are led 
into the ſecrets, and can eaſily ac- 
count for all the inanimate produc- 
tions of Nature. He has manifeſted 
the neceſſity of a mould for the ſuc- 
eeſſion of vegetables and animals. I 
now expect to make it appear, that 
all the actions of man, as well as 
other animals, originate from one 
cauſe. 


The Nerve is alone capable of” 


ſenſation and yielding nutrition. Any 
branch, 
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branch, or even the ſmalleſt fila- 
ment of a nervous fibre, can receive 
the impreſſion of pleaſure, and convey 
it inſtantaneouſly to the whole ſyſ- 
tem of that animal in which it is in- 
volved. The rapidity of the convey- 
ance is owing to the phlogiſtic prin- 
eiple, of which the Nerve is a con- 
ductor into the cellular tunic of all 
the muſcles deſtined for ag or 
involuntary motion. 

It is pleaſure that inſtigates, as 
is the primum mobile of man. Plea- 
fure is the only motive that impels 
him to action. As pleaſure attracts, 
pain, its oppoſite, muſt repel. The 
ſame attractive and repulſive motion 
of matter which combines all the 
various ſubſtances of Nature, and 
compoſes their ſtructure, operates on 
the nerves by its agitations to pro- 
duce every action of every living 
being. Man is as mere a machine as 
any other automaton. 

In his ſtate of infancy there is not 

the 
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the leaſt difference manifeſt between 
him and any other animal: Yet alive 
to pleature, he ſucks and ſmiles. 
Not one in a million of our ſpecies 
emerge from that ſtate in any reſpect, 
the acceſſion of ſtrength excepted. 
From the ſuperior ſize, the immenſe 
quantity of brain, and the incon- 
ceivable minuteneſs of fibres which 
compoſe it, he is capable of retain- 
ing a far greater number of ideas than 
any other animals. From the neceſ- 
ſary contiguity of ſuch fine filaments, 
and aſſociation of various ideas, 
muſt unavoidably preſeut themſelves 
on the ſlighteſt ſhake of vibration. 
He has therefore the power to call 
them forth (generally) ad libitum. 
This is memory, a quality of the 
higheſt importance to ſtudious per- 
ſons. | 

Man has received preciſely the 
ſame impreſſions as all other ani- 
mals, and no more : All his various 
Palſions, as they are called, ſpring 
from 
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from the ſame origin. We love that 
which gives pleaſure, hate may de- 
creaſe it; hope for the former, fear 
the latter; envious and angry with 
him who obſtructs it; friendly and 
kind to him who adds to it : Feel 
grief at its loſs or diminution, joy at 
its acceſs. We are ready to ſacrifice 
aſmall fora greater pleaſure. Strange 
as it may ſeem, man will inflict vo- 
luntary torments on himſelf ; but 


pleaſure from the reſult of ſuch ac- 


tions is the motive that cauſes them. 

To perſuade others that we are 
happy is pride, at whoſe ſhrine many 
humiliating conceſſions and painful 
ſenſations are offered. 

It affords ſome the moſt ſoothing 
pleaſure to be thought well of by 
others. If we deny ourſelves in the 
gratification of one pleaſure, it is 
from the expectation of a much 
higher one. 

Not being acouainind with the 
manner 11 which the love of pleaſure 


operates 
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operates in different perfons, we look 
on a man as a jumble of inconſiſten- 
cies. Comets arg regular, and 
Wharton plain. 

Were we capable of knowing the 
private and peculiar ſenſations of any 
man, there is not a ſingle action of 
his life which might not be nakedly 
expoſed in its tract with the greateſt 
facility to'this only motive, Pleaſure, 

The hair-ſhifts worn by the Chriſ- 
tian ladies, their hunger, thirſt, 


watchings, and ſpontaneous flage- 


lations, with the heroic rejection of 
every comfort as well as every con- 
vemience of - life, incloſed un mute 
walls, all ariſe from the mere ſelfiſh 
motive of expecting to drink from 
rivers of pleaſure that flow for ever- 
more. 

Nature is imperfect in all manu- 
factures: it is true, that ſhe always 
uſes the materials ſhe poſſeſſes in the 
beſt poſſible manner; chooſe them 
ſhe cannot, either for the human or 


any 
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any other race. Hence falſe concep- 
tions, moles, and monſters, fre- 
quently make their appearance. 

It is no wonder, then, that there 
ſhould be.ſome diſarrangement of, 
or improper particles admitted into 
the fineſt animal threads that ſhe is 
able to ſpin. 

This is much more frequently the 
caſe than is imagined. Madneſs is 
perhaps the moſt common of all diſ- 
eaſes, though ſeldom noticed, if not 
marked by ſome prominent extrava- 
gance. 

Every enthuſiaſt is mad, Obſti- 
nacy is madneſs, This increaſes the 
difficulty of accounting for the com- 
plicated actions of mankind. It mi- 
btates not the leaſt againſt our prin- 
ciple, viz, That there is but one 
motive which touches and ets to. 
work every ſpring, every wheel, as 
well as every atom of the human en- 
gine, with all its conſequential im- 
plex operations. 
Having 
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Having ſaid every thing that haz 
been offered on the ſubject, not omit- 
ting thoſe arguments of the author 
of the Night Thoughts, which he 
tondly thought new and unan{wera- 
ble -I made no reply. 


CHAP, 
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A'LECTURE. 


NEPHEN then thus addreſſed 
us,—Of all the follies incident 

to humanity, that of prying into fu- 
turity is the moſt predominant and 
univerſal. Prophets, ſoothſayers, and 
fortune-tellers, have been ever held 
in the higheſt eſtimation; ſought at- 
ter by kings with greedineſs, and 
liſtened to with anxious ſuſpence, 
even by the incredulous, with avidity. 
Mankind are ſubject to the tame 
law with all other animals. They 
are furniſhed with powers, (like the 
reſt) adapted to their peculiar ſitua- 
tion. The hands, the ſpeedy com- 
munication 
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munication of their ideas and ſocial 
connections, are adequate to the de- 
ſign for which they were formed to 
cultivate the earth, and promote ve- 
getable ſucceſſion to preclude the 
intruſion of any one ſpecies of ani- 
mals on the reſt; by whoſe too rapid 
multiplication, if not impeded, they 
would ſoon engrofs the earth tothem- 
ſelves. Placed at the head of the 
creation, to rule and deſtroy at plea- 
ſure, like other deſpots, he pays dear 
for his pre- eminence of rank. The 
ſufferings of mankind, in number and 
magnitude, exceed the ſuffering of 
any other ſpecies. Man is not leſs 
ſubject to diſeaſes than any of the reſt. 
They are no leſs ready to deſtroy one 
another, than wantonly to deal de- 
ſtruction to inferior animals. Man 
ſeems not to have received any par- 
ticular favours, ſayouring of partia- 
lity. What does every hiſtory preſent 
us with, but a mournful catalogue 
of the follies and miſeries of mankind ! 
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Nature is too imperfect in her ope- 
rations not to fail frequently in her 
efforts to form ſo complicated a ſtruc- 
ture, ſo finely organized a machine as 
man. More than one third of the 
ſpecies periſh under two years of age 
by natural infirmities. Are they to 
be raiſed from the tomb, to give an 
account of their actions, before they 
could diſcriminate between good and 
evil? | 

Not one in a million of thoſe who 
arrive at maturity, either ſpend their 
time to better purpoſe, or are much 
more enlightened than the driveling 
infant: they eat, drink, work, ſleep, 
increaſe their ſpecies, and, if com- 
manded, they murder as many of 
them as they can. Is a review of 
ſuch actions, and ſuch a ſameneſs, 
an important object? 

A great part of our fellow-creatures 
now indeed lay out their whole lives 
in the momentous buſineſs of buying, 
ſelling, and getting gain. This, to be 
ſure, 


* 
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ſare, is a matter that too well demands 
the attention of the deity, not to call 
them out of their graves to give at: 
account of profit and loſs. What 
importance is a man of to himſelf? 

Some few cultivate their thinking 
powers. Like us, my brethren, they 
muſt confeſs that the time ſpent in 
ſtudy, is paſt to as good purpoſe as 
that in ploughing, weaving, or hun- 
ting. 

Maas if he eſcapes the ravage of 
diſeaſe and the ſword of his fellow 
men, arrives at maturity, then gra- 
dually deſcends to his original ſtate 
of impotency, idiotcy, and infancy. 
Thus a conſtant circulation is main- 
tained. 

If nature appreciated mankind as 
much as they do themſelves, would 
ſo many millions of millions, in the 
prime of life, have been deſtined to 
cut each other's throats, and to inflict 
the utmoſt poſſible tortures on one 
another? The earth is ſoaked wit! 

human 
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human blood, the ſca is paved with 
human ſkulls. 

As man was not capable at his 
exiſtence to make terms, it is impoſ- 
ſible that he ſhould be an accountable 
being to him that made him. Were 
he in a ſtate of probation, 1t was at 
leaſt requiſite that he ſhould haveſome 
notice of it. Can it be ſuppoſed that 
the Deity would take an advantage of 
the unavoidable 1gnorance of his crea- 
tures, in following the works of 
nature here, to torment them for 
ever hereafter? Man cannot be or 
act otherwile than it was intended lie 
ſhould, by him who made him. To 
reward or puniſh him for any action 
he cannot avoid, would be equally 
unjuſt, 

From the relation of man to man 
in ſociety, theſe ideas are very proper; 
but transferred to his Creator, im- 
proper. 

It is highly juſt that virtue ſhould 
be rewarded, and vice puniſhed by 
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men on earth: but I cannot ſee any 
conſiſtency or analogy with the other 
works of God, 1n raiſing men from 
the dead! Nature (like her author) 
1s uniform, conſtant, and ſteady in 
her purſuits. She exerts unremitting 
power in increaſing and diffuſing ani- 
mal life as faſt as poſſible. She with- 
draws her attention and favours from 
thoſe who decline into the vale of 
years, and become unfit for promo- 
ting her darling purpoſe, procreation. 
Men and women, when old, ſhe re- 


ſigns to all the horrors of impotent 


repinings, and uſeleſs murmurs. 
When theorganiſation is deſtroyed, 
the parts are reſolved into the ele- 
ments of which they are compoſed, 
and the animal 1s as if it had never 
been. The ſame elements continue 
their motion, and may form thc 
ſtructure of a thouſand other animals 
of the ſame ſpecies for ever. 
It has been thought, that to preach 
torment in a future ſtate, isa ſtrong 
reſtraint 


y 
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reſtraint on the criminal actions of 
mankind, and a powerful incentive 
to moral duties. But I doubt, man, 
in an active ſtate, on the eve of 1 
crime, gives himſelf little concern 
about futurity. Every object appears 


minute in proportion to its diſtance, 


The halter or the rack, are not ſuffi- 


ciently near to ſuperſede the motive 
excited by his wants. Puniſhements 
in a future ſtate are too far off to have 
the feebleſt influnce on human con- 
duct. We ſee this confirmed by the 
univerſal practice of men. The moſt 
flagitious crimes have been perpetra- 
ted by thoſe who made the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of ſuch belief. Witneſs 
Dr. Dodd, with many others that 
might be added. The moſt exalted 
characters, the moſt ſeverely and per- 
fectly virtuous, are found amongſt 
thoſe who had no idea of puniſhments 
to all eternity. 


The fact is, that our Creator has 


H 2 made 
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made ſufficient proviſion for every 
deficiency. 

As man was intended for a ſocial 
being, the impreſſion of PITY is 
much deeper on his heart than on 
that of any animal. His own wants 
are no ſooner ſupplied, than he feels 
the wants of others, and pants to fup- 
ply them. As men grow more en- 
lightened, the aggregate of pleature 
will increaſe, Bey the aggregate of 
pain diminiſh. Co-operating with the 
intentions of nature, ſcience, though, 
like her own works, ſlowly progret- 
five, is (till advancing with invincible 
energy. The time will come, when 
no man will deſignedly give pain to a 
fellow-creature : when every man 
willexert his utmoſt efforts to increate 
and elevate the pleaſures of all he is 
connected with. Then will man en- 
joy every moment of his exiſtence to 
all eternity. 


I am, my Lord, yours ſincerely, 


CF 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Lecture on Religion. 


My Lord, 

NCE for all, ſaid Phtharras, to 

terminate our converſations on 
ſuch unimportant ſubjects as we have 
lately been engaged in, I ſhall beg 
leave to dehver my fentiments on re- 
ligion in general. Religion and po- 
litics are the only ſubjects which are 
proſcribed from lodges, you well 
know. 

As you, brother Hachim, intend 
to take a tour into Zaaide, (Upper 
Egypt) you will there meet with 
much greater wonders than you have 
experienced, or can po'l.bly conceive 
withoat ocular demonſtration. Your 
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thoughts will then be occupied with 
ſuch ideas of the ſpleudour, magni- 
ficence, and ſeemingly ſupra-human 
abilities of our ancient brethren, as 
will totally abſorb thoſe of the mean 
chicanery and paltry tricks of a few 
artful men to ſubjugate and fleece the 
ignorant and credulous under the co- 
ver of religion, which 1s a lucrative 
trade to the prieſts, | 

At preſent, let us take a view of 
the origin, increaſe, and effects of 
religion on mankind. 

If any particular mode of worſhip 


had been inſtituted by, or received the 


ſanction of, the Deity, a rule might 
have been expected, and ſuch a rule 
as was intelligible, invariable, and 
univerſal. Every man has an equal 
claim to the knowledge of it, whe— 
ther a native of Jeruſalem, Japan 
or Britain. I do not draw my argu— 
ments from any ſuppoſed knowledge 
of the fupreme, but from the moſt 
unequivocal authority, the analogy 

of 
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of all his works. Among a cloud of 
inconteſtible evidences of this ſort, I 
ſhall only offer one, which is ſuff- 
ciently deciſive. 

God has left nothing of real im— 
portance to our own diſcretion ; not 
even the preſervation of our own 
ſpecies. 

On the contrary, we ſee that he 
has fixed and determined adequate 
cauſes to produce every deſigned ef- 
fect. His goodneſs, as well as his 
power and wiſdom, are manifeſted in 
the proviſion he has made for all the 
wants of his creatures. He has alſo 
deſcended to the moſt minute atten- 
tion, even to the trivial conveniences 
of the animal creation. By an admi- 
rable mechaniſm, he has impowered 
us to reſtrain at pleaſure, the unavoi- 
dable urgency of the calls of nature 
for a conſiderable time, without in- 
jury to the organized frame. If then 
he has conſulted our eaſe in the ſmal- 
loſt matters that reſpect the enjoy- 
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ment of our exiſtence on earth, can 
it be ſuppoſed that he would leave 
eternal happineſs or miſery hereafter 
to our eventual conduct? 

Were a matter of ſuch importance 
as the right method of divine worſhip 
left to every man's contrivance, every 
man would miſs of it; this is diame- 
trically oppoſite to the conduct of the 
Deity towards us in every other in- 
ſtance. Our own filly wiſhes to foreſee 
future events, have led us into this 
wretched labyrinth, till we can liſten 
with ſome degree of compoſure to all 
the rant of enthuſiaſm. 

Take a ſurvey of the various me- 
thods of worſhip among men : they 
cannot be all right. In fact none are 
right but thoſe who worſhip one God 
only, Compare the worſhip of Ofiris, 
Oraſmanes, Jupiter, or any of the 
many thouſands of the fanciful deities 


of the ancients, with that of the more 


modern ones, of Jews, Mahometans, 
and 
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and Roman Chriſtians. It would be 
hard to ſay which bad the advantage. 

They all preſumed on a knowledge 
of the attributes of God, and paidtheir 
tribute of adoration to the various re- 
ſpective emanations, under the diffe- 
rent ſymbols and alluſions. 

The Roman Chriſtians, indeed, 
ſurpaſs all others in their contracted 
notions. They proſcribe all other ſets 
but their own. The Catholics con— 
ſign to eternal damnation each indi- 
vidual of mankind, who 1s out of the 
pale of their communion. The 
Church of England atierts, that the 
doctrines of the Romiſh church are 
ſuppoſitious bigotry. The Preſbyte- 
rians look on the worſhip of the 


Engliſh Church as idolatrous. The 


Independents pity the poor loſt Preſ- 


byterians. The Baptiſts will allow no 


man a chance for heaven who has not 


been plunged over head and ears in 


water after the confeſſion of his faith. 


The Quaker would not willingly ad- 
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mit the poſſibility of that man's ſal- 
vation who can fit with his hat off 
in a place of worſhip, The worſhip 
of that ſect is indeed the moſt ratio- 
nal, being performed in ſilence. 

You ſee many of our hieroglyphics 
repreſent prieſts drawn with their 
finger on their lips, ſhewing that our 
forefathers countenanced no other 
worſhip than filence. 

The Mahometans, by far more nu- 
merous than the profeſſors of any 
other religion, exclude all others in- 
diſcriminately from the favour of God, 
and confine it to the true male belie- 
vers; women, they ſay, have no fouls. 

Every where adepts, or real enthu- 
ſiaſts in all religions, engroſs it to 
themſelves, and with calm compoſure 
permit the whole race of mankind, 
except themſelves, to walk the down- 
ward road to everlafting miſery. 

Mr. Perkins, a famous and volu- 
minous Engliſh divine, confeſſes with 
admirable ſatis faction, and ſays, he 

has 
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has no doubt but that there are infi- 
nite numbers of children of a ſpan long 
in hell, ſuffering eternal torments for 
the tranſgreſſion of the firſt man. Are 
all theſe in the right road to heaven, 
think you; or which of the travelling 
companies muſt I join, to arrive 
there! 

Has my kind Maker given me eyes 
that I might not bruiſe my foot againſt 
a ſtone, yet enveloped me in total 
darkneſs with regard to ſuch momen- 
tous matters as religion, and the right 
method of divine worſhip. This is 
beyond all meaſure ſtrange; if we 
worſhip one eternal being only, we 
cannot be wrong. 

To trace all the above ſtreams up 
to their firſt ſource, in the firſt ages, 
when mankind were few in number, 
and unpoliſhed, fear ſtrongly operated 
upon them. Frequentaccidents, from 
inexperience and the awful ſcenes of 
nature, for which they could not ac- 
count, increaſed thoſe fears. They 

H 6 mult 
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muſt of conſequence, be ſubject for 
ſome ages, to a conſtant train of 
alarms, which would generate a moſt 
pliable credulity. 

In ſuch a ſtate, it was no wonder 
that occaſion was given to them who 
were more artful than the generality, 
to take an advantage of their ignorance 
and apprehenſions. 

When any unlucky accident hap- 
pened, crafty men at firſt inſinuated, 
that ſuperior beings, to whom thev 
owed their exiſtence and all the com- 
forts of life, were mighty angry with 
their conduct, and determined to 
puniſh them. Such a denunciation 
would naturally lead the vulgar to 
inquire whether theſe ſagacious per- 
ſons knew why ſaid gods were angry 
with them, and by what means they 
might be rendered propitious. The 
crimes were pointed out to be a ne- 
glect of the gods and alſo of the 
pricſts. Then was the field opened 
or deligning men to diſplay their 

abilities, 
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abilities, and undertake to mediate 
between the ſuperior powers and the 
ſuppoſed criminal race of mortals. 
Theſe men were ſtyled prieſts, and 
ſtill retain the title, the ſelf-aflumed 
prerogative and all due veneration. 
It was too great a temptation to ac- 
quire power and wealth, that the 
ſucceſſion ſhould ever ceaſe, or their 
claim be called in queſtion. Well 
might the Poet ſay, Primus in orbe 
Deos fecit timor.” 

Such was the origin of religion. 
It is needleſs to explain its various 
appearances, its path we might eaſily 


do, and the uſeleſs labour be coufir- 


med by hiſtory. Its inevitable in- 
fluence on mankind, our eyes are no 
ſtrangers to. We have heard with 
our ears, and our fathers have told us 
its wonderful effects. All men, in 
all ages and in all nations, (philoſo— 
phers excepted) have been dupes to 
the artifices, and enſlaved by the ideal, 


yet highly venerated power of the 
I prieſts. 
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prieſts, The brave Romans, who 
deſpiſed danger and ſcouted death, 
durſt not engage in battle without a 
favourable omen from one of theſe 
holy men. The very dirt ofour temple 
was pretended to be ſacred; that it 
one of the tribe of Levi, mixed a little 
of it in water, aud an unchatte wo- 
man taſted it, her body would ſwell, 


and her thigh would rot. 


The effects of all religions are pre- 
ciſely the lame. To incarcerate the 
human intellect, aud to increaſe the 
miſeries of human life. Juſt was the 
exclamation of the Poet before the 
appearance of Chriſtianity, **Tantum 
religio potuit ſuadere malorum:“ As 
the profeſſors of that religion have 
made the boldeſt and moſt unquali- 
tied pretenſions to its influence in 
humanizing the heart and meliora- 
ting the morals of men, it cannot be 
amiſs to examine the juſtneſs of this 
claim. 

Take a view of the ſtate of man 

for 
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for the firſt twelve or fourteen cen- 
turies, under the Roman biſhop or 
Grecian patriarch, What can we find 
but 1gnorance the moſt dark and ſtu- 
pid, the belief of poſitive aflertions 
enforced, inquiry prohibited, con- 
ſciences ſhackled, inextinguithable 
quarrels and animoſities raging, deſ- 
truction and carnage ravaging the 
earth? 

Look at Chriſtians on their croi— 
ſade, to which they owe the little 
knowledge they acquired from the 
Arabian heathens, and the cultivation 
of which they now ſo inglorioufly 
boaſt of. Look at the Chriſtian Spa- 
niards in South America: at the 
Chriſtian Engliſh in Aſia or Africa. 
Are you ſatisfied ? Can you find any 
traces of religious excellence in their 
conduct? Are the Jews, and even 
thoſe who profeſs their own religion, 
who do not chooſe to believe that 
which is incredible, to be tortured 
and burned alive to diſplay the good 

neſs 
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neſs of their religion? As to know. 
ledge, all attempts to ſpread the 
effects of ſcientific reſearches are 
quaſhed. Galileo, in his old age, was 
obliged to recant aud acknowledge 
the greatneſs of the fin of believing 
his eyes. Was not a horrid death 
denounced and executed on a Chrit- 
tian biſhop, for daring to affert that 
he believed the earth moved? 

The fat is, that the viſible 
effects Chriſtians have aſcribed to a 
cauſe, had no manner of concern in 
their production. It was the inten- 
tion of Nature, that ſcience ſhould be 
gradually, tho* {lowly progreſſive. 
Mankind muſt neceſſarily be more 
enlightened every century, It is 
owing to this increaſe of knowledge, 
that their hearts grow ſofter towards 
each other, and that they feel a greater 
reluctance to give pain. 

We thall now conſider the pecu- 
lar effects of religion, confining our- 
ſelves to Chriſtianity ; thought it muſt 

be 
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be confeſſed, that all other religions 
are adequate cauſes, and have invaria- 
bly produced the ſame effects. Their 
doctrines and practice are exaQly the 
ſame. The firſt is, (for they all ter- 
minate in this) that the ouly way to 
pleaſe God 1s to make ourſelves as 
miſerable as poſſible in this world; 
this could never be the intent of our 
Creator, though it 1s the fondamental 
doctrine of Chriſtianity, as is evident 
from the declaration of its Author, 
Whoever hates not his father, mo— 
ther, and even his life, for my ſake, 
cannot be my diſciple. 'The ſame 
notion has been ſtrenuouſly maintai- 
ned, and with all imaginable energy 
inculcated by every Chriſtian teacher; 
by whom faſts, watchings, ſelf-de- 
nial, mortifications, ſupreſſion of de- 
fires the moſt innocent and natural, 
glorying in tribulations and perſecu- 
tions, abſtracted ſpeculations, and vo- 
luntary puniſhments, are repreſented 
as the only means whereby the favour 


of 
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of God is to be acquired. So teach 
the prieſts. 

When our great Creator has ſpread 
our table and filled our cup, has offe- 
red ſuch variety of provitions adapted 
to every taſte ; touch not, taſte not, 
handle not, is the ſqueamiſh language 
of the prieſts. Like wayward children 
we are taught to reject the bounty of 
our maker, and ſtarve in the midſt 
of plenty. How different from the 
ſilent yet unerring and emphatic lan- 
guage of nature. 

Children ſuffer irreparable evils 
from conſtraint, by being tanght a 
uſeleſs attention to thoſe things which 
cramp their underſtanding, ſour their 
tempers, and render them unfit for 
the enjoyment of life, Their hearts 
are poitoned with diſguſt to thoſe of 
their fellow-creatures who think dif- 
ferently from themſelves in point of 
religion, and to pleaſe their palates 
is a great crime, They muſt be taught 
to endure patiently, 


Lazarus 
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Lazarus had his evil things in this 
world, and the rich man his good 
things; no other reaſon is given why 
he 1s comforted and the other tor- 
mented. John the divine, alluding to 
the inimical city Rome, prays—as ſhe 
has lived in delicacy and pleafure, ſo 
much torment and forrow to be given 
her. The inference is obvious, viz. 
that the favourof the Deity 1s only to 
be obtained by the voluntary wretch- 
edneſs of his creatures. What prepoſ- 
terous, yet univerſal credulity ! I was 
pleaſed with ebullition of natural good 
ſenſe in the Engliſh boy, (whoſe 
maſter had compelled him to faſt the 
whole day) People,” ſays he, muſt 
ebe fools indeed, to think that God 
„ Almighty can be pleaſed with the 
„ rumbling of my empty guts.” 

Why are men confined in monaſ— 
teries, and women in nunneries? to 
prevent the indulgence of ſenſual de- 
lights; as though the enjoyment of 
the moſt natural and indiſpenſable 

pleaſures 
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pleaſures were offenſive to the Deity, 
who himſelf gave the very calls of 
nature. Chaſtity, the moſt unpar- 
donable crime 11 nature, 1s regarded 
as a virtue among Chriſtians, who 
make themſelves eunuchs, for the 
kindom of Heaven's ſake, which is 
commonly done in Roman countries, 

Where will the madneſs of reli- 
gious diſputes and religious impoſition 
terminate? Nothing can ſtop it, but 
opening the ideas and progreſs of 
ſcience ; then there will be no re- 
ſtraint on the felicity of mankind, 
which will be for ever conſtantly 
ſpreading and abounding, purſuant 
to the deſign of Nature; and ] think, 
may ſafely be added, the Author of 
Nature. 

] leave to our brother Cnephen, 
who had the honour of being a prieſt 
above forty years, to impart to you 
the infinite number of well-authen- 
ticated miracles, by which the prieſt- 
hood of Ofiris was eſttabliſhed and 


maintained 
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maintained among an enlightenedand 
refined people for fourteen thouſand 
years. He will develope the whole 
art and myſtery of prieſthood, and 
give you plenary ſatis faction in thoſe 
matters which I have ſlightly ſket- 
ched. 

What 1s of far more conſequence, 
| have the pleaſure to inform you, of 
having prevailed with him to accom- 
pany us 11 our voyage up the Nile as 
far as the firſt cataract, He will afli(t 
you in the ſtudy of the Hierogramata, 
and help you to a key to molt of the 
hieroglyphics you w:ll meet with in 
the ruins of the various cities, of which 
there were once more that fixteen 
thouſand in that province. 


Thebes, which could once pour 


forth from each of her hundred gates 
ten thouſand fighting men at an hour's 
warning, has nothing now remaining 
of her ancient ſplendour, but thoſe 
indeſtructible marbles which ſtill, 
and ever will, continue the monu- 

ments, 
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ments, while the engraven hierogly- 
phics record the account of her for- 
mer wealth and magnificence. In 
Dendera, (the old Tentyris) there is 
yet onetemple, and the only oneentire 
reared by the ancient Egyptians. 
You will view with aſtoniſhement 
and ecſtaſy, the indiſcribable black 


granite obeli{ks covered with hiero- 


glyphics, the only marble that never 


decays. The old ſculpture. has never 
been paralleled. The old ſtatuary 
ſhews what an infinite diſtance the 
Grecian artiſts were ever at, from their 


maſters. The paintings, ſtill freſh 


and perfect, as much ſurpaſs every 


effort of the Europeans. 

We intend. ſays Cnephen, to land 
every two or three leagues on one or 
the other ſide of the river. We ſhall! 
find on every ſpot, enough to rouze 
our curioſity, and arreſt our attention. 
never expect to return, but have 
made ſuch proviſion for our tour, as 
will convince you, that the old adage 

reſpecting 
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reſpecting the prieſthood, and in ſepa- 
rable from it, has not been neglected, 


QUOD VENTRI BENE SIT. 


Jam, 
My Lord, 
Yours ſincerely, 


Co: Vo 
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CHAP. XIV. 
A LECTURE. 
My Lord, 

CCORDING to your deſire, | ] 
requeſted Phtharras to give me wh 
his opinion of idolatry, I thought eve 
with you, that ſomething very curi- (an 
ous mult reſult from a Jew on me 


that ſubject, We have no reaſon to vid 
complain of diſappointment. He very 


are 

readily complied. To manifeſt my 930 
* 3 . a 
readineſs of obliging you, with all Sue 
poſſible expedition I have tranſmitted in 
to you the incloſed, though we are inſ; 
tully prepared for our tour to the up- tar; 
per Egypt. It will be impoſſible for the 
you to hear from me till my return. hot 


Says 1 


Says Phtharras, It is an incontes- 
table ſa, that there are infinite num- 
bers of our ſpecies who have never 
elevated their ideas to any beings ſu- 
perior to their parents, muſt indeed 


be confeſſed. That a great number 


of nations ſtill exiſt in the ſame pre- 
dicament is alſo true. Where the 
neceſſaries of life are ſcanty, or not 
to be acquired without difficulty and 
danger, this is univerſally the caſe. 

In the ſouthern parts of Africa, 
where men are obliged to conteſt 
every inch of ground with wild beaſts 
(and that every day) for their nutri- 
ment, they have enough to doto pro- 
vide for their ſafety and food. Theſe 
are all upon a par. Among ſuch, Reli- 
gion will never make her appearance. 
Such is the ſtate of infinite myriads 
in the greateſt part of this vaſt pen- 
inſula. A nation of European Tar- 
tars are a little more refined, and ſay 
their prayers once a year—to a dead 
horſe, 
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It may be fairly computed, that 
one quarter part of our fellow-crea- 
tures are ſtill in this ſtate. In any 
country where there 1s no property 
worth acquiring by artifice, prieſts 
never aſſemble. 

In thoſe regions where the com- 
forts of lifeare attainable with facility, 
and men live at their eaſe, the arts 
and ſciences will ſoon be cultivated, 
property acquired and ſecured, rapine 
proſcribedand ſeverely puniſhed. The 
more ſubtle and indolent would at- 
tempt to participate of that property 
by artifice, which is acquired by eaſe. 

To operate on the fears of men, 
was the moſt obvious and efficacious 
method. They were told, that, to 
avert evils, and enjoy the good things 
of this life, it was neceflary to pay 
divine homageto thoſe ſuperior beings 
who beſtowed them. The honeſt 
prieſt muſt have been much puzzled 


tor ſome ages, to identify ſuch beings 
as would auſwer their ends, 


I The 
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The ſun was doubtleſs the firſt 


object of worſhip, and has maintained 
his rank the longeſt. The moon 
could not be neglected; and the ro- 
ving ſtars would come 1n for their 
teſpective ſhares. Rivers, corn and 
wine were intitled to their tutelary 
gods. The air, earth and ſea, could 
not be exempted. Men alſo, who 
in former times had performed fin- 
gular ſervice to mankind, ſoon found 
a place among the deities to be wor- 
thipped. Every god found a prieſt, 
and every prieſt found a god. Thus 
circumſtanced, were all the human 
race for many thouſand of years with 
regard to worſhip. 

When the united exertions of phi- 


loſophers for many ages had aſcended. 


from the diſpoſal of things tocreation, 
and the diſcovery of a firſt cauſe; this 


eloteric doctrine was confined to the 


knowledge of few. From the illimi- 


table power and boundlels diſplays of 
wiſdom ſo apparent, a certainty was 
12 acquired 
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acquired of the exiſtence of the one 


immaterial being, without beginning 
or end. Cnſeious that no idea could 
be conceived of him, no endeavour 
was made to impart any ſuch con- 
ception. 

To ſuggeſt ſuch a notion to the 
public at large, they were ſenſible 
muſt be productive of the utmoſt con- 
fuſion. Unintelligible to the gene- 
rality, and inimical to the prieſt hood, 
the latter would have muſtered all 
their ſtrength, and called in the civil 
power for the deſtruction of ſuch im- 
pious wretches. 

Socrates made an attempt to teach 
the worſhip of one God only, for 
. Which he was held up as a ſtanding 


| © Jeſt, preſented as a moſt ridiculous 


object upon the ſtage, even among a 
poliſhed people, and condemned to 
death. 

Many centuries after, it was the 
univerſal cry in a city (on a ſimilar 
effort) Great is Diana of the Ephe- 

2 ſians 
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ſians; every one worſhips that image 
which all the world knows was let 
down from heaven by Jupiter. Some 
perſons in theſe enlightened days may 
perhaps ſafely doubt of that fact. 

As it was found that ſenſible ima- 
ges would ſooneſt impreſs the human 
heart, the prieſts were at no loſs for 
invention. They furniſhed a com- 
petent number, adapted to various 
taſtes, which any man might adopt 
according to his inclination. Grand 
temples were erected for their recep- 
tion. Parade, ſhew, ceremonies in- 
ſtituted, and the important ſacred 
character of prieſts energetically in- 
culcated, 

Chriſtians are as much idolators as 
any of the ancient Pagans, though ſuch 
ſevere and furious perſecutors of all 
idolatry but their own. From the 
firſt commencement of their religion 
to this day, the Romans have wor- 
ſhipped a ſuppoſed virgin mother, 
ſaints, the bones of ſaints, precious 

I 3 relics, 
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relics, images, pictures, &c. Then 
with what front can they upbraid the 
worſhipper of a crocodile, a cat, a 


monkey's tooth, or an onion ? 


Let us examine the tenets of thoſc 
who are the molt learned and enlight- 
ened among theſe haughty ſclf-ſutli- 
cient thinkers. They labour indeci 
under great, though voluntary dis- 
advantages. With contracted hearts 
from education, within a confined 
ſphere of thinking, they give them- 
ſelves little concern 1n attaining the 
knowledge of Human Nature, or 
acquainting themſelves with what 
mankind have been, or now are. 

We cannot be wrong in worſhip— 
ping one eternal Being, though, it is 
true, no man ever did, or ever can 
acquire the leaſt ſhadow of an idea 
of the Supreme, The plain inference 
is evident, that God never intended 
or expected that mankind ſhould 
know him. 

If any one religion came from the 


Deity, 
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Deity, it would bear the ſame ſtamp 
with all his other works, and be in— 
telligible, incorruptible, and univer— 
ſally known to all men. 

Let us ſee what a pictures they draw 
of a Being infinitely and immutably 
good. Mankind, ſay the prieſts, are 
born in fin, and conceived iu iniquity. 
From the tranſgreſlion of their tuft 
parents, they derive corruption in 
every power and faculty, All the 
imaginations of their hearts are evil, 
only evil, and that continually. They 
feel a ſtrong propenſity to do every 
thing that may diſpleaſe their Creator. 


The Devil goes about as a roaring 


hon, ſceking whom he may devour. 
He, by every poſhble ſtratagem, 
tempts mankind to do thoſe things 
only which they have the ſtrongeſt 
inclination to perform. Being a per- 
ſonage of great ſagacity, and of many 
thouſand years experience, he muſt 
have a vaſt advantage over an 1gno- 
rant reptile. 
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Again they ſay, which is right— 
He that believes not ſhall be damned, 
Without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe 
God: Faith is the gift of God; faith 
is of the operation of God. He 
worketh in us to will and to do of 
his own good pleaſure. Thus, after 
all, Chriſtians unite in giving their 
ſuffrage to the moſt cordial approba- 
tion of the inexpugnable old philoſo- 
phical axiom, vix. that men can nei- 
ther BE nor DO otherwiſe than he 
who made them intended they ſhould 
xx and DO, I am, 
e My Lord, 

Vour's ſincerely, 


C. V. 


CHAP. 
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The Creed of Reaſon, 


Duet, IS there a God? 

Anf. Entity could not ſpring 
from Non-entity. Something could 
not ariſe out of nothing. The ori- 
ginal cauſe of all things muſt be 
eternal; and that which exiſted ne- 


ceſſarily from all eternity, I call 


God. 
9. How many Gods are there ? 
A. But one certainly ; the ſuppo- 
ſition of more than one, implies a 
contradiction. 
2. Do you believe that Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt are co-equal, 
1 5 co- 
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co-eternal, co-eflential ; three ſub- 
ſtances, and yet but one? 

A. The propoſition 1s contradic- 
tory in terms; therefore, as I am no 
Divine, I cannot believe it. 

9. Is God an intelligent being? 

A. As there are intelligent beings 
in the univerſe, the author of thoſe 
intelligent beings mult be intelligent: 
an un- intelligent could not produce 
an intelligent being. 

9. Is the intelligent being, whom 
we call God, omniſcient and omni- 
preſent ; and does he foreſee every 
event that happens, both natural and 
moral? | 

A. Tis a queſtion too deep for a 
mortal to reſolve; God, the ſupreme, 
intelligent being, only knows. 

2. Could God have prevented 
every ſpecies of natural and moral 
evil ? | 

A. If he could have done it, I 
humbly preſume he could not have 

wanted 
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wanted a motive or will to have done 
it. | 

A Doyou think, then, that every 
natural and moral attribute of the 
Deity was exerted to the uttermoſt 
in the creation of the univerſal ſyſ- 
tem? 

A. U think it an opinion worthy 
of man to entertain of the Supreme 
Being, to conclude that he has pro- 
duc.d the beſt poſſible creation of the 
whole. | 

Does not this opinion ſtrip the 
Deity of that grand attribute, his 
omnipotence ? | 

A. God cannot work a contradic- 
tion: he cannot make one and two 
four, a mountain without a valley, 
or the fame thing to be and not to 
be, at the ſame inſtant of time; and 
it may be impoſſible for the Deity 
to produce a better ſyſtem of things 
upon the whole, than that which he 
has produced. 

Q. If all beings, beſides the Deity, 


1 6 were 
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were created by him, was not he 
prior to this creation, in eternity 


Veld. ? 


* 


A. Doubtleſs: but this leads us 


into a ſpeculation that is too deep for 


our finite capacities to fat hom; to 


own our ignorance, is better than to 
be preſumptuouſly arrogant. 


9. Some philoſophers have ima- 
gined that the, whole univerſe of be- 


ing taken together is God: what 


Bank you ofthis notion? 
A. 1 imagine they know nothing 
about it; and ſhould rather adopt 


the opinion, that beings of all ſpe- 


cies are only emanations which eter- 


nally flow from, and return to the 
one infinite, ſelf- exiſtent being. 


** 


9. Is not this opinion ſimilar to 
that I have inſtanced ? 
A. I think not: perhaps I may 
not have clearly expreſſed the idea I 


conceived; let me ſay then that finite 


beings are not a part of God, but 
an effect which cternally and ne- 
cCeſſarily 
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ceſſarily flowed from him; they are 


ther fore no part of God himſelf, 
who is indiviſible, but the neceſ- 
ſary effect of that indiviſible cauſe of 
all things. 

9. Are all the 1: .- which are 
excited in ne mind, regularly and 
neceſſarily produced, = xcited, by 
ſettled, eſtabliſhe, wid invariable 
laws or cauſes? or are any of them 
immediately and occaſionally excited 
by the Deity, by a particular or ſpe- 
cial Providence? 

A. If any of our ideas are adven- 


titious, or immediately executed in 
the mind by the ſpecial or parti- 


cular providence of the Deity, or 
by any other being, we have no cri- 
terion that I know of which can af- 


ford us infallible knowledge which 


of our ideas are ſo excited. Many 
people are confident that they are 
immediately and divinely inſpired; 
but theſe very people difter as widely 
m opinion reſpectiug matters of 

which 
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which they profeſs to have becy 
immediately inſtructed, as other men 
that deny the doctrines of divine and 
immediate inſpiration: however, as 
they derive much conlolation from 
the doctrine, I would not interrupt 
their happineſs, 

9. Do you believe that man 1s a 
free agent?! 

A. Man can d or omit doing many 
things, if he has a ww to da or omi 
doing them: but as a man cannot 
command a ill, it muſt of courſc 
be neceſſarily excited in him, 

9. What, then, do you deny that 
the will is ee? | 

A. The wyill to do any poſſible 
action depends on motives, the ſtrong- 
eſt of which, ever prevail and influ- 
ence the will to action or reſt. 

2. Do you believe that Jeſus 
Chriſt was born of a Virgin, and 
that ſhe conceived by the Holy 
Ghoſt ? 

A. The 
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A. The truth of it, God knows. I 


can neither affirm nor deny it, 


. Do not you believe the facts 


related in the Holy Scriptures? 
A. Some of the facts related there- 
in are conſidered as parables only; 
and iome of the parables are confi- 
dered as facts by different people. 
For my part, I believe tuch of them 
to be true as appear to me to be 
true; the reſt I cannot be/eve, and 
w1ll not deny. 

A Do you then diſcredit any part 
of God's word ? 

A.1fLbelieve any part of the ſcrip- 
tures to be God's word, it muſt be on 
the credit of man's word, for no part 
of it was immediately revealed to me; 
and it muſt be allowed that it has 
paſled through a very corrupt me- 
dium. Moſt people believe it is much 
corrupted by thoſe whole intereſt it 
was to corrupt it; ſo much indeed, 
that there are a thouſand different 
expoſitions on many parts of it; and 
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thoſe who moſt zealouſly contend for 
the faith once delivered to the ſaints, 
have neither demonſtrated to others, 
nor even agreed among themſelves, 
what faith this is. | 


9. Do you believe that you exiſted 


before you were born into this world? 

A. God knows; but he has not 
revealed it to me, nor am I conſcious 
of 1t. 

2. Do you believe that you ſhall 
exiſt to all eternity ? 

A. God only knows. He that made 
me will continue me in exiſtence, 
or annihilate me, as ſeemeth beſt to 
him ; and his will I defire patiently 
to ſubmit in all things. 

9. Is your fout material, or imma- 
terial? 

A. God knows, who made me as 
T am, whether matter, or ſpirit, or 
both; but of this I am ignorant. 

2. Do you believe that God will 
punith you if you do ill, or reward 
you if you do well ? 

A. Right 
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A. Right and wrong, virtue and 
vice, are differently defined by diffe- 
rent people. I feel, indeed, pleaſure 
to follow ſome actions, and pain 
from others: this, if you pleaſe, 
you may call reward and puniſh- 
ment. I endeavour to purſue ſuch a 
method of conduct as the beſt uſe of 
my faculties have taught me will, 
upon the whole, be productive of the 
moſt good; that is to ſay, of the moſt 
_ happineſs; and that is to fay again, 
. the moſt laſting, agreeable ſenſations. 
I make it my ſtudy to avoid every 
unneflary occaſion of giving pain of 
every kind to every being; this is to 
me right, fit, or virtue; the contrary 
is vice, or wrong. 

. Do you then make your /en/a- 


tions the teſt of virtue and vice? 


Al do to myſelf; for that which 
upon the whole gives me the moſt 
laſting agreeable ſenſations, muſt be 
right for me to purſue. | 

Q. Don't you then follow or love 

virtue 
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virtue for its own ſake, becauſe there 
is an abſtraft moral filneſs iu it? Is 
not your motive /e/f;/h ? 

A. I freely acknowledge that Ihave 
not a love for virtue in the abſtract ; 
tis the effects that flow from it which 
render it agreeable to me, and lovely 
in My view: nor can any action in 
the abitract be either virtuous or vi- 
cious; 'tis the pleaſure, or the diſa- 
orceable painful effects that either 
immediately or remotely flow from 
actions that denominate them v:riuous 
or vicious. If I refrain from any act 
that would give me preſent pleaſure, 
it is becaute I apprehend it will in 
{ome tuture period be productive of 
a much greater pain. Selt-love, I 
conteis, is the primary ſpring of all 
my actions. If I do a benevolent act, 
it is becauſe I feel a greater pleaſure 
in doing, than in not doing it. If I 
preter the worſhip of God to every 
other exerciſe, it is becaule J feel 
greater pleaſure in that act, than in 


ally 


* 
* 
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auy other, and have an expectation 
that the remote effects ofthatdiſcharge 
of duty, will be ſtill more agreeable. In 
ſhort, nothing can be my duty either 
to God or my fellow creatures, that 
does not either immediately or remo- 
tely terminate in my eſſential intereſt; 
to wit, in procuring me that happi— 
neſs which could not be ſo highly 
promoted without it. And if it be 
granted me that man's duty and in- 
tereſt are iuſeparably connected, it 
follows, that when we are enjoined 
to be religious, juſt, virtuous, and 
benevolent, it means no more than 
this: exerciſe the faculties with 
which I have endued you, in ſuch a 
manner that you may the molt eſſen- 
tially profit by them, by promoting 
your own happineſs. Virtue and vice 
15 not founded in the arbitrary will of 
God, nor in the 4% fact fitucts, but 
in the moral ſitneſs of things; that is 
to ſay, their fitneſs to introduce this 
ſuperior, immediate, or ultimate hap— 
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pineſs of every individual intelligent 
being. And now, Sir, pleaſe to tell * 
me what yo ean rationally object to 
in all this? 

2. Vou are a ſly fellow, and J will 
aſk you no more queſtions, 


CHAP. 
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—— 


CHAP, XVI. 


On nate principles. 


J* has long been an eſtabliſhed rule 
with me to avoid entering into 
controverſy about matters of a reli- 
gious nature, either verbally, or in F 
print: becauſe, 1ſt, every man has an g 
undoubted right to believe iu, and act 
agreeably to, ſuch principles, as on | 
the beſt evidence he has received, | 
appear to him to be right, provided | 
they tend not to the manifeſt injury 
of civil ſociety. 2dly, Becauſe in 
diſputes about religion, religion itſelf 
has frequently been loſt, or ſacrificed 
to paſſion, envy, and hatred. 

But there is a doctrine held, and 
warmly 
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warmly propagated, by a ſociety of 
Chriſtians, who in many things are 
very reſpectable, which appears to me 
in fo abſurd a light, and to have ſuch 
a dangerous tendency, that I cannot 
well reſiſt the inclination which 1 
feel, to expole, and endeavour to re- 
fute it. In this attempt it is not my 
intention to give offence to any of my 
readers, or to condemn with indiſ- 
criminating ſeverity any ſociety, be- 
cauſe ſome of their tenets appear to 
me erroneous. 


The doctrine I allude to is that of 


perſonal, unconditional election, and re- 
probation. 

As there is no doctrine which pla- 
ces the Deity in ſo glorious a light, 


or which propoſes ſuch powerful mo- 


tives to inward piety, and practical 
virtue, as that of univerſal grace of- 
tered to all men; ſo, on the contra- 
ry. there is no doctrine reflects ſuch 
diſhonour on the ſource of all perfec- 
tion, that ſo effectually takes away 


every 
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every ſanction to the laws of virtue, 
or annihilates in a great part of man- 
kind all hope of future felicity, as that 
of perſonal unconditional reprobation. 
Thole, therefore, who profeſs, and 
believe in this doctrine, muſt excuſe 
me, if I take the liberty of examining 
it a little, and point out a few of its 
numercus dangerous conſequences, 
both in ſpeculation and practice. I 
ſhall therefore conſider briefly how 
far it comports with reaſon, the ack- 


nowledg'd attributes of Deity, and 
allo with the Scriptures. 


If we conſult our realon, it will 
immediately ſuggeſt to us, that a w/e 
and good Being, who has all power 
in his hands, will always act conſiſ- 
tently with the 1nvariable rules of 

perfect equity. 

To create innumerable myriads of 
intelligent ſpirits for the glorious 
purpoſe of enjoying ſupreme hal ;1- 
neſs to all eternity, was a work Which 
nothing leis thau infinite power, un- 


der 
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der the diretion of infinite hen-v0- 
lence, could have effected: that he 
called them into exiſtence with 2 
pre-determination to render a ſmall 
part eternally happy, and all the reſt 


eternally miſerable, is a ſuppoſition 


irreconcileable with reaſon, and with 
every attribute of Him, whoſe ways 
are equal. As the Deity was com- 
pletely perfect and happy in himſelf, 
prior to the creation of man, he could 
have no wiew to the increaſe of his 
own happineſs by creating them, 
Benevolence, therefore, divine bene- 
volence, muſt have been the only 
ſpring and motive in the Deity for 
the creation of man to give exiſtence 
to a race of beings, and to endow 
them with powers capable of enjoy- 
ing felicity for ever. 

But if the greater part of mankind 
(as this doctrine ſuppoſes) were for- 
med by an irreverſible decree to be 
eternally miſerable, then the giving 


exiſtence to all ſuch would be an act 
of 
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of the greateſt cruelty, and conſe- 
quently could not flow from benevo- 
lence. Every being, at the com- 
mencement of its exiſtence, muſt be 
junocent, and could not have offended; 
conſequently, according to the inva 
riable rules of equity, could not 
have juſtly incurred any puniſhment. 
Therefore to decree a puniſhment 
both terrible in its nature, and infinite 
in its duration, from which no future 
conduct could poſſibly free them, 
muſt be as impoſſible with that God 
who is not only juſt, but merciful, as 
it is ſhocking to reaſon and the dic- 
tates of hurnanity 1n man. 

If juſtice, goodneſs, and mercy, 
be the unchangeable attributes of 
God, ( which I preſume none will be 
hardy enough to deny) it follows, 
undeniably, that this doctrine muſt 
be utterly falſe; becauſe notwothings 
in nature can be more oppoſite than 
ſuch a decree is with thole attributes 
of Deity. 

Vor. Il. K I am 
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I am aware that it will be objeQed 
by thoſe who embrace this doctrine, 
that,“ in theſe matters reaſon is not 
to determine; that they muſt be de- 
cided by the Scriptures, which ex- 
presſly aſſert it; and (altho' utter- 
ly perverting the ſenſe of the text) 
they will cry out, Who art thou, 
O man, that replieſt againſt God !” 
They will immediately tell me tha: 
the Scripture 1s clear and full to the 
point, as in the following inſtances : 
In Romans, chap. gth, St. Paul ſays, 
For the children being not yet 
born, neither having done any good 
or evil, that the purpoſe of God ac- 
cording to his election might ſtand, 
not of works, but of him that calleth, 
it was ſaid unto her, the elder ſhould 
{ſerve the younger; as it is written, 
Jacob have I loved, but Efau have ! 
hated.” And again, “ For he faith 
unto Moſes, I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, &c.“ And 
agreeable to this principle the Apoſtle 

proceeds, 
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proceeds, therefore hath he mercy 
on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will, he hardeneth. It is 
not of him that willeth, or of him 
that runneth, but of God that ſhew- 
eth mercy. What if God, willing 
to ſhew his wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with much 
long-ſuffering the veflels of wrath 
fitted for deſtrution : and that he 
might make known the riches of his 
glory on the veſſels of mercy, which 
he had afore-time prepared unto glo- 


3» 


ry.“ And in chap. 8. © For rho, 
he did foreknow he alſo did predeſ- 
tinate to be conformed to the image 
of his Son: moreover, whom he did 
predeſtinate them he alſo called; and 
whom he called, them he alto juſti- 
fied ; and whom he juſtified, them 
he allo glorified. 

To all this 1 anſwer, iſt, That 
reaſon is not to be a judge in matters 
of religion, and even of the ſenſe and 
propricty of the above-mentioned 

K 2 texts, 
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texts, is a poſition I can by no means 
admit as true: for if it were fo, any 
thing might be forg'd upon us as 
Scripture, and muſt, as ſuch, be im- 
plicitly received. 2dly, If it could be 
proved that theſe texts were really 


written by St. Paul himſelf, (which _ 

it is impoſſible to do) and that our chat 
tranflation of them is juſt, (which is app: 

very improbable) all that can be fair- wine) 

| ly argued from thence, is, That St. thin 
Paul wrote them without the in- erro 

fluence or direction ofthe Holy Spirit. thar 

Nor is this any greater reflection on as c 

the Apcitle than, in another place, he attr' 

| has caſt on himſelf, when he tells us EXC 
| of what he was then writing, ** This all 
ſpeak I of myſelf.” 1 

This, Ithink, will more fully ap- kin 

pear, when it is conſidered that the wh 
above-quoted texts contradict a thou- vin 

ſand others, and are diametrically op- kn © 

polite to the general ſcope and ten- pio 

dency of both the Old and New to | 


Teſtaments. This conſideration ought the 
to 
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to guide us in the explication of all 
difficult paſſages in the ſacred writ- 
tings. And notwithſtanding I would 
be very cautious in ſaying any thing 
which might tend to leſſen our eſteem 
and reverence for thoſe invaluable 
writings, yet I am free to declare, 
that wherever any paſſages therein 
apparently claſh with the nature and 
unchangeable attributes of Deity, I 
think it much ſafer to ſuppoſe an 
error, either in the text or tranſlation, 
than to admit ſuch parts tobe genuine 
as caſt a ſhade on the luſtre of thoſe 
attributes which render the Deity 
excellent, and adorable throughout 
all his name. 7 1 

That the above texts are of this 
kind, will appear ſtill more probable, 
when it is recollected that thoſe di- 
vines who were principally concerned 
in our preſent tranſlation, altho' great, 
pious, and learned men, were known 
to be ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of 
the Calviniftic ſyſtem. Hence it is 
K 3 very 
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very probable they might arg every 
doubtful paſſage in the original into 


a ſenſe moſt agreeable to that ſyſtem 


in which they believed. 

I might here add a number of texts 
to prove the univerſality of Divine 
Grace; but as the limits of an eſſay 
will not admit of prolixity, 1 ſhall 
adduce only one; but that is ſo full 
and clear to the point, that I think 
ſophiſtry can never ſubvert it, or art- 
ful expoſition paraphraſe it away. 
If any man fin, we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, Jeſus Chriſt the 
righteous: for he is the propitiation 
for our fins; and not for ours (or as 


theſe men term it, the E/e&'s) only, 


but for the fins of the whole world.” 
This is a text ſo expreſſive of that 
mercy and goodneſs which ſhines 
over all the works of God ; ſo conſiſ- 
tent with the nature of a benevolent 
being, and ſo adapted to promote 
that love which is the genuine ſpring 
of true obedience and virtue, that it 
carries 
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carries the evident marks of its own 
divinity to every rational underſtan- 
ding. 

But, alas! what gloomy, what 
HRorrid ideas of God muſt thoſe men 
entertain, who hold the doctrine 1 
am cenſuring; a doctrine fraught 
with the greateſt miſchiefs, ſubver— 
five of all moral virtue, and the hap- 
pinets of a great part of mankind, 
and highly unworthy of God for its 
author. Whoſoever believes in this 
doctrine, need not, conſiſtent with 
their own principles, have any re— 
gard to their ſubſequent conduct. 
For, according to this doctrine, it 
one of the Elect be guilty of every 
crime that man can practiſe; if he 
be a Sardanapalus in efferatnacy and 
wantonneſs, a Heliogabalus in pro— 
digality and luxury, a Caligula or 
Nero in cruelty and relentleſs ven- 
geance, it will be no hindrance to 
his happineſs in a future ſtate. Even 
aicide in the Elect would be wiſdom, 
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for their happineſs in heaven being 
ſecured, who cuuld blame them for 
taking the ſhorteſt journey to it? All 
moral ſanctions being, upon this prin- 
ciple, deſtroyed, nothing but the reſ- 
traint of penal laws could prevent 
the unbounded gratification of every 
vicious paſſion and inclination. 

On the contrary, whoſoever ap- 
prehended they were among thenum- 
ber of thoſe predeſtinated to eternal 
damnation, could have no hope of 
conciliating the divine mercy by the 
ſtricteſt life of piety and virtue. 
Wretched indeed muſt be their ſi- 
tuation! and therefore the apprehen- 
ſion of eternal woe, when diveſted 
of mortality, has ſunk many unhappy 
ſouls into the pit of deſpair, aud gi- 
ven them, whilſt here. a foretaſte of 
thoſe ſufferings, which they dreaded 
as their certain portion hereafter. 

Thoſe are ſome of the lamentable 
conſequences of this horrid doctrine ; 
which to me appears far worle than 

ſpecu- 
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ſpeculative atheiſm itſelf: for he diſ- 


honours God leſs who denies his very 
exiſtence, than thoſe who, admitting 
his exiſtence, repreſent him in the 
charaQer of a cruel, unjuſt, arbitrary 
and unrelenting tyrant. 
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CHAF.- XVII. 


4 Hint, humbly offered to the Legifla- 
ture, concerning the misfortune of 
inclofing Town-Fields and adding 


Farm to Farm, 


TOWN-FIELD conſiſts of 1e- 
veral hundred acres, perhaps 
without hedges, ditches, or other 
tences, to divide one man's land 
from another; tho' a hundred far- 
mers may have land in the ſaid field, 
yet none will have, perhaps, above 
one, two, or three ridges lying toge- 
ther in one place, but alternately 
mixed or interſperſed thro' the field; 
inſomuch, that a farmer (in many 


places) has no way to know his own 


ridges, 
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| 
ridges, but by cutting the firſt letter q 
of his name, or ſome figure, in a bit 
of graſs, at the end of his ridge; and | 
in order that one ſhould not encroach | 
on, or ſteal from another with the I 
plow, they meaſure the breadth; as | 
every man's ridge is of the ſame ſize, 
or width, whether they be rood, halt- 


acre, or acte- ridges: they being ge- 1 
nerally' laid down with tome pro- 


portion of meaturement. FW 
The reaton why they were thus | 


laid out, and intermingled in ſmall | 
parcels, was, that each perſon ſhould 
have nis chance of good or bad land 
as it might vary in one of thoſe large 
fields; therefore an equality was very 
nece ry, in dividing the lands of 
England, when it was firſt peopled; 
and happy it has been for her inha- 1 
bitants, that it has continued ſo long. WH: 
WH 


Noſt towns have five of theſe tields ; 9 
of which one will be fallow, ano- 1 
ther wheat, another barley, another I 
beans, or peale, and another oats, 1 

þ 
i 
j 
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Every year, the farmers take care ne- 
ver to ſow one fort of grain twice 
together in the ſame field; keeping 
alternately changing; ſo that one is 
a preparative for another; and each 
field gets its regular fallow every five 
years; and thus they are kept in 
tillage from generation to generation, 
Each farmer is obliged to concur 
with his neighbour in this regular 
courſe of tillage, particularly in the 
fallow and winter-crop; as the fallow- 
field is common for the cattle, all the 
fallow-year, on which a great many 
ſheep are kept, which we may ſay, 
weeds the fallows; for they pick up 
ſcutch-graſs and other wild roots, 
every time it is plowed. Likewiſe, 
the wheat- field is fenced in at Mi- 
chaelmas: whereas the fields that are 
to be ſown with ſpring- corn, may be 
kept open till April. 
A farmer may ſubſtitute, in the 
place of any crop, one of his own 


chuſing ; provided it ſtand on the 
ground 
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ground no longer than his neigh- 
bours; as they keep a regular time 
of lay ing their fields, common to the 
cattle, and fencing them in, when 
each crop is ſown. 

There are ſome towns that may 
have only three or four of theſe fields ; 
it this be the caſe, they fallow the 
oftner, and are confined to fewer 
ſorts of crops; but of late years, they 
have found a good method of ſowing 
turnips in the fallow-year; in this 
cale they begin to plow the ſtubble 
under, as ſoon as harveſt is in, and 
keep plowing, for a winter-fallow, 


till Midſummer following; then ſow. 


turnips, and eat them oft by April ; 
then ſow barley; after barley, beans 
or peaſe; after theſe, wheat ; after 
wheat, oats; and again begin with 
turnips; thus they get a valuable 
crop and fallow the ſame year. This 
is a great improvement in huſbandry, 
to ſuch towns as have adopted it; 
but I find this is far from being ſo 

general 
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general as it ought to be in En- 
gland. 
Indeed ſome of my Engliſh rea- 
ders may think it a uit of hard- 
ſhip for theſe farmers, to have ſuch 
ſmall parcels of land, thus inter- 
mixed, and not at liberty (altogether) 
to occupy or incloſe them as ey 
pleaſe: nay, in ſhort, ſome of the 
farmers who hold the faid field-lands, 
are ſo much diſſatisfied with their lot, 
that they have applied for, aud ob- 
tained acts of Parliament, to incloſe 
their ſaid fields (which will, in the 
end, have a bad effect); for I ſee 
this in quite another light, and 
ſhould couſider it rather as a mis for- 
tune, were all the town-fields in En- 
gland incloſed; for, if we conſider 
tillage in its moſt truly deſerved light, 
we thail find thoſe in the countries 


where it molt flouriihes, to be the 


moſt rich, happy and widependent 

people. 
In thort, acorn-country gives bread 
for 


fo 


a — pw — 
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for people of all denominations around 
it, and work and bread enough for 
all the poor within it; it is from 
theſe open ·- ſield· countries in England 
where molt of the coru is raiſed, that 
London, and other great and foreign 
markets, are ſupplied. 

But were thoſe fields incloſed inſ- 
tead of corn, the land would be in- 
groſſed by rich farmers, and turned 
into graſs; then conſequently corn 
would be ſcarce and dear, and the 
poor would want both bread and 
work. I know this to be already 
the conſequence, where ſome fields 
have been incloſed of late years. 

If the ſaid lands be kept for tillage, 
it is plain they are in a better ſtate 
than if incloſed in ſmall fields; as 
corn never grows better than in an 
open expoſure ; not to ſpeak of the 
lots of ground taken up in the dit- 
ches, &c. But whilſt the land is 
kept in the open town-fields, the 
tarmers are obliged to keep them in 
a regu- 
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a regular courſe or ſucceſſion of til- 
lage. 

Again, let me remark, that theſe 
open town-fields are a great ſpur to 
improvement in huſbandry. 

How often have I heard farmers 
make their remarks, in paſſing the 
ends of perhaps two or three hun- 
dred ridges of corn belonging to as 
many people, and ſay, John ſuch- 
a-one's corn 1s good; he has a good 
plowman, and has managed well; 


when perhaps the next ridge belongs 


to a worſe manager; therefore they 
immediately cenſure him thus: Tho- 
mas has managed bad; his plow- 
man is bad; or he has not ſown it 
right, or rolled, or weeded; or where- 
ever the fault is, it is ſure to be 
found out, and condemned by the 
ſharp- eyed neighbours, and the 
owner ſhamed into a better ma- 
nagement; ſo that, in ſhort, it fires 
every one with an emulation to 

| out-do 
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out- do each other, and even extends 
itielf to the very ſervants. 

With what pleaſure have I beheld 
two or three hundred teams, plowing 
in a field, every one ſtriving to ſhew 
the beſt work after him! How often 
do they make wagers (of perhaps a 
few quarts of ale, or the like) which ks 
is the beſt plowed ridge; their maſters 4 
to be the judges. | 

Thus they ſtrive to excel each 
other, in every branch of agricul- 
ture; as, who keeps their teams in 
beſt order, and beſt geared; who 
ſows beſt, ſo that the corn comes up 
eveneſt after them ; who mows beſt, 
by leaving the ſtubble even- cut, &c. 
who makes handſomeit ſheaves; who 
makes hand fomeſt ſtooks, or has the 
feweſt ſheaves blown down after a 

high wind; who makes the handſo- 
meſt loads of corn upon a waggon; | 
for if a load falls from the waggon, | 
before 1t arrives home, the loader : 
forfeits ſomething at the harveſt ſup- 
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per; alſo, if a driver overturns a 
waggon, he forfeits a gooſe at the 
harveſt ſupper. 

Again, if a farmer (more curious 
than common) introduces a ſtrange 
crop on one of the ridges, in this 
town-ficld, there is immediately a 
jury of tarmers over it; and if in the 
end it proves of utility, it becomes 
general, as their lands are all alike, 
not ſo much as a hedge or ditch to 
part them. 

In ſhort, I know not whether 
theſe town-ficlds may not tend to 
kindle a ſpirit of improvement equal 
to a premium, ſince there may be 
the ſame ambition of excelling in one 
as another, as well in the little as 
the great world; ſo that, I believe, 
theſe town-ficlds are the greateſt ſpur 
to improvement of any that could be 
invented, which every judicious ob- 
ſerver muſt admit. For my part, I 
ſhould think it a bleſſing to Ireland, 
if all, or moſt of the land in it were 


divided 
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divided in theſe town: fields, as it 
would certainly put a ſtop to thoſe 
monopolizers of land. What a pity 
it is, that ſome method is not found 
out to prevent ſo growing an evil! J 
knew ſix graziers, one of which. 
(who, indeed, 1s lately dead) farmed 
upwards of 12600 acres ; molt of it, 
ſince, his death, let from 20s. to 258. 
per acre; and the other five graziers 
were computed to hold from 25; to 
Zoooo acres, worth at leaſt as many 
pounds or guineas a year, 

This is the country in which the 
White-boys have been ſo outrageouſly 
daring and miſchievous of lateyear s; 
and, indeed, it is not much to be 
wondered at, for theſe ingroflers of 
land are ſtarving them out of the 
country. 


I know the country very well, and 


am acquainted with all, or moſt of 


the graziers in it; and from diſcour- 
ſes I have had with them, found that 
they were all ſenſible of the bad con- 

ſequences 
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ſequences attending ſo much land 
being in the hands of a few men: 
but no one can be blamed for doing 
the beſt he can for himſelf and family, 
ſince he is not tranſgreſſing the law; 


for, ſays one, ſuch a farm is to be lett, 


and, if I can get it worth the money, 
I may as well have it as another; for 
if I do not take it, another will. And, 
on the other hand, the landlord cares 
not to whom he lets his land, provi- 
ded it be to the higheſt penny, and 
the ſureſt tenant. This is all natural 
on both ſides; ſelf-intereſt is the firſt 
law of nature; and the weakeſt muſt 
go to the wall, as the phraſe is; but 
be aſſured the end will be fatal; and 


it is coming very faſt, In the courſe 


of my time, I have ſeen the growing 


evil as plain as I ſee the paper before 
me: but were we ſecure from inva- 
ders, and could we make our bullocks 
defend our iſlands (when diſpeopled 


of all but their maſters) with their 
Horns, from all enemies, yet it would 


be 
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be true policy to keep our country as 


well peopled as we could, as a king- 


dom's riches conſiſt in the multitude 
of its people; for bullock cannot eat 
bullock, neither does meat eat well 
without bread. Theſe are conſe- 
quences that ought to draw our atten- 
tion, were we diveſted of all humane 
tenderneſs for our fellow-creatures. 
However, I would not be under- 
ſtood to condem the graziers of un- 
natural inhumanity, or hardneſs of 
heart towards the poor; no, that 
would be doing them great injuſtice, 
I know a great many that have hel- 
ped to ruin their country, by holding 
great tracts of ground, whom, yet I 
believe to be as good as the genera- 


lity of men. It is none of their fault, 


the evil grows upon them inſenſibly; 
it is as natural for a grazier to lay 
farm to farm, as his capital increaſes, 
as it is for a merchant to add ſhip to 
ſhip, trade to trade, wealth to wealth, 
till it amounts to what is called a 
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plumb, wach is an hundred thouſand 
pounds. In ſhort, it is nearly alike, 
though the conſequence is different; 
for the merchant is enriching his 
king, country, and ſelf, at the ſame 
time; but the grazier, to enrich him- 
ſelf, both weakens and impoveriſhes 
his country, by transforming the 
human ſpecies into brute beaſts as it 
were. 

Again, it puts a final ſtop to im- 
provement. Becauſe a gentleman- 
grazier holds ſo much land in his 
hands, he finds himſelf buſineſs 
enough to manage it by ſtock, wi- 
thout being at the trouble to till or 
plow his heathy, lingy, barren land, 
Suppole a grazier holds under ſtock 
tour thouſand acres; he need keep 
no more than four families, as herdſ- 
men and ſhepherds; ſuppote five 
perſons in each, 1s only twenty in all, 

But if the ſaid four thouſand acres 
were under tillage, and occupied by 
farmers at one hundred acres each, it 

4 would 
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would keep forty families well, at 
five in each, which would make two 
hundred people; therefore the diffe- 
rence is, as two hundred is to twenty. 
The above are the troubles that 
Ireland at preſent labours under, and 
which have been, to my knowledge, 
growing upon her theſe twenty years 
laſt paſt, And I am afraid the con- 
tagion has reached to South and 
North-Britain ; for there I ſee the 
farmers are adding farm to farm, and 
turning graziers, ſo conſequently ne- 
glecting to raiſe the ſtaft of lite; 
which is one reaſon that the kingdoms 
are ſo thin of grain, and the poor ſo 
diſtrefled for work and bread, parti- 
cularly in the molt graſſy countries. 
Then ought not England to take 
the alarm, and enact a law to put a 
{top to the growing evil, by limiting 
the ſize of farms to at moſt four hun- 
dred acres? Such a limitation would 
prove a greater {pur to improvement, 
than 
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than when a farmer has more than 
he can well manage. 

The legiſlature, inſtead of putting 
a ſtop, is adding to the evil, by con- 
ſenting to ſo many acts of parliament, 
for incloſing open town- fields, and 
omitting to make ſuch laws as would 
give redreſs to his Majeſty's poor 
ſubjects. I often wonder how it is 
poſſible for the legiſlature to overlook 
ſo many wholſome laws as might be 
made; but it is in this, as in moſt 
other caſes; what is every body's 
buſineſs, is no body's buſineſs. 


And on the other hand, the high 


ſtations and fortunes of theſe gentle- 
men, place them above the general 
knowledge of grievances, which is 
moſtly derived from the precarious 
in formation of ſome favourites, per- 
haps, who generally tell a plauſible 
tale, as they would have it to paſs. 


CHAP. 


[| 
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HAP. XVIII. 


A few Hints, humtly offered for the 
peruſal of the Leci/lature, relating 
to a Deg- act, &c. 


HOUGH I am no great poli- 

tician, yet I with ſo well to 

the conſtitution of England, that, fo 

far as I am capacitated, I would moſt 

willingly lend a hand, to point out 

any laws that might be of utility to 
its inhabitants. 

And what more particularly en- 
courages me to undertake the talk, is, 
becauſe the county from whence my 
work takes its birth (I mean York- 

Vol. II. 1. hire) 
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ſhire) happens to be repreſented by 
worthy, ſpirited, independent gentle- 
men, who have the intereſt of their 
country at heart, and have alſo abili- 
tics and induſtry enough, to ſtir up 
and enforce any ſcheme, that may 
appear to be for their country's good. 
therefore flatter myſelf, that they 
will undertake the procuring of fo 
many of theleaCts, as may be thought 
worthy their notice. And J farther 
flatter myſelf, that ſuch of my readers 
as are impartial, will think with me, 
that a dog- act would be of great uti- 
lity to the public ; eſpecially after 
they have beentold the immenſe ſums 
it would fave to the induſtrious part 
of mankind, and alſo the great reve- 
nue it would raiſe to the public funds, 
out of the pockets of none but ſuch 
as could well ſpare it; as any one 
who found i.imielf oppreſſed, could 
eaſe himſelf by parting with the 

cauſe thereof. 
Sccondly, it would lop off a great 
many 
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many uſeleſs animals; and ſuch as 
are of benefit would be preſerved, for 
their merit, and the owner's intereſt. 
Neither ought a poor man to keep a 
dog, if he be not well able; it is in- 
human, to keep any dumb animal 
to ſtarve, which many muſt, did 
they not eat the poor children's 
bread and butter, or turn out to 
worry theep. 

It 1s always allowed, that what 
will kecp a dog, will keep a pig; and 
think I nced not ſay which would 
be found the molt profitable to the 
poor man's family, at Chriſtmas, a 
dog for his children to play with, or 
bacon to fill their bellies, 

I may be aitked, why, cannot a 
poor man ſee theſe follies himtclt? I 
anſwer, no; becauſe fore-caſt docs 
not always get the better of folly in 
this, no more than in every other de- 
gree in life; there is a natural ten— 
derneſs and indulgence, in every pa- 
rent towards their children, as well 
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as in ladies for their lapdogs; pardon 
the compariſon. 

Thirdly, it will appear, that there 
wei be, yearly, at leaſt a million of 
money ſaved, that will center among 
the pooreſt tort of individuals; and 
allo 250, ooo l. which will go to the 
public funds, out of the pockets of 
tlie abler ſort. 

In order to reduce this to ſome ſort 
of certainty, it may not be amiſs to 
make a computation, how many dogs 
may be in England, and (upon ſuch 
an act pailing) how many ufeful 
ones may be kept to pay tax, and 
how many of the reverſe, deſtroyed 
for a ſaving. This cannot be done 
better than by firſt making a com— 
putation, how many people are ſup- 
poſed to be in England. 

In this, authors differ in opinion, 
as much as from eight to twelve. 

Some writers compute eight, ſome 
nine, ſome ten, ſome eleven, and 
ſome twelve millions; but, if we 


may 
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may judge from appearances, and it 
there were nine millions a century 


ago, I apprehend there cannot be leis 
than eleven now. 


There 1s nothing that can give a 
better 1dea of the increate of people, 
than the multiplying of new houles ; 
neither 1s there any one object that 


attracts the eye of a traveller, or 


dwells upon his memory more, ow- 
ing, perhaps, both to the largeneſs of 
the object, and to the taſte of building 
in the preſent times. 

Few men have travelled. in Eng- 
land more than I have done, and J 
have made my remarks very minu- 
tely, upon the looking over of which, 
and comparing my journal with all 
the obſervations and computations ! 
can make, I am clearly of opinion 
that there 1s daily a great increaſe of 
people. 

This may occur to any one who 
lives in any part of the kingdom - If 
he only takes notice of the many 
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new houſes that are daily building in 
every town and city, together with 
all the farm-houſes and gentlemen's 
ſeats, that are ſtarting up in the 
middle of every new incloſure, that 
are very rapidly going on iu all parts 
of England. 

Neither are there any houſes that 
ſtand long empty ; being immediately 
tenanted, 

Were not this the caſe, architects, 
or proprietors, would ſoon ſtop buil- 
ding ; but it 1s the great demand, 
that makes them puſh forward the 
work with ſpirit. 

All this ſhews, that, tho' a great 
number of people daily go abroad, 
yet we are greatly increaſing in num- 
ber. But, in order to come as near 
to the truth as poſſible, I will ſtrike 
a medium, and ſuppoſe England and 
Wales to contain ten millions of ſouls. 

Some will compute five, and ſome 
four people in a family; but, to 
avoid 
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avoid fractions, we will allow five 
people to a family, 

This makes two millions of fami- 
lies; and I think we may juſtly 
compute one dog to cach family; as 
there are more families that have 
two or three dogs iu them, than 
what are without ; not to ſpeak of 
gentlemen that keep hounds, who 
have, perhaps, more dogs than people, 

Therefore, | ſay, we may, almoſt 
with certainty, ſet down at leaſt two 
millions of dogs in England, 

The next queſtion is, what each 
dog will take, in a year, to maintain 
him; which I think we may juſily 
ſet dove n at twenty ſhil.iags; for if a 
gentieman ſends a whelp into the 
country, to be reared, he never pays 
leſs than half a guanea or fifteen ſhil- 
lings, till he be half a year or three 
quarters ola, and ſometimes a guinea z 
except he ſends him to a tenant who 
is under an obligation to him, in this 
caſe he pays perhaps nothing, but 
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then the conſumption is no leſs, for 
the dog cats the fame as if paid for. 
As to gentlemen's hounds, grey- 
hounds, pointers, and my lady's lap— 
dogs, they coſt a great deal more. 
We will ſuppoſe pug. only to deſ- 
troy one pound of meat in the day, 
reckoning bread and butter, tea, roaſt- 
beef, or what 1s ſtirring, and call 
that only three-pence, though ready 
dreſſed, and without bone, (becauſe 
it would be very imprudent to give 
poor pug bones, to break his teeth.) 
Now three-pence per day, will be 
found to amount to four pounds 


eleven ſhillings and three-pence a 2 


year. 
This, to be ſure, is nothing in a 
lady's pocket; no more 1s dirting or 


wearing her aprons, &c. any great 


matter, becauſe ſthe can mend them 
herſelf; which ſhews good houſe- 

wifery. 
But, though ſuch things be not 
telt by people in affluence of fortune, 
vet 
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yet be aſſured it hurts the public in 
general. 

The greater the conſumption is, 
the higher is the price in the articles 
thereof; and a half- penny, or a far- 
thing in a pound, in either meat or 
bread, is very ſenſibly felt by the 
lower ſort of people. 

If two millions of dogs conſume 
annually, twenty ſhillings each, the 
ſum amounts to two millions of mo- 
ney. Suppoſe an act of parliament 
to paſs, that each dog ſhould pay 
five thillings yearly, the ſum would 
amount to five hundred thouſand 
pounds a year. 

But, upon ſuch an aQ's taking 
place, we will ſuppoſe all the uſcleſs 
dogs deſtroyed, and tax paid only for 
ſhepherds dogs, farmers houſe-dogs, 
and gentlemen's dogs, which riyplit 
perhaps reduce the number to one 
half, that is, one to every two fami- 
lies, then the ſum raiſed, would be 
yearly, two hundred and fifty chou— 
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ſand pounds, to go into the public 
funds, which would all come from 
the pockets of ſuch as would be well 
able to pay it; and, as I obſerved 
before, if any one found himſelf op- 
preſſed by the tax, he could quickly 
eaſe himſelf, by diſpatching the dog. 

The ſaid million of uſeleſs animals, 
that would be put away, reckoning 
each to deſtroy twenty ſhillings 


worth of victuals every year, this 


would be a ſaving to the nation of 
one million of money, and this too 
from thoſe of the pooreſt ſort. 

Though theſe calculations are only 
gueſs-work, yet the probability is 
ſo great on their ſide, that it almoſt 
amounts to a certainty, 

Perhaps ſome of my readers may 
imagine, that I have ſome intereſt in 
writing upon this ſubject; but I will 
aſſure them I have not, ſo far from 
it, that were ſuch an an act to take 
place, I ſhould, in all probability, 
pay for two or three dogs, being very 

fond 
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fond of thoſe animals, ſo far as they 
are uſeful; but J have no notion of 
keeping a parcel of yelping curs for 
no other uſe than to cat the poor's 
bread, bite horſes heels, worry ſheep, 
run mad, &c. And ſince we cannot 
defend ourſelves, and reſt ſecurely at 
home, without a reſpectable ſtanding 
army, and ſince that army cannot be 
raiſed nor paid without money, and 
money cannot be raiſed without taxes, 
let them be levicd upon ſuch ſuper- 
fluous articles, as reaſon clearly ſhews 
is moſt for the public good. 

Was this act to pats, and each dog 


to pay five ſhillings a year, there is 


no doubt but this would raiſe a fund 
of at lcaſt two hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds a year, which 
though very confiderable, is nothing 
in compariſon of the great ſaving, 
which could not be leſs than one 
million of pounds ſterling per annum. 
Any ſaving plan, inforced by an ac 
of parliament, is indiſputably as be- 
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neficial to the public, and reflects az 
much honour upon the member that 
promotes it, as one that brings in 
money to the public funds: and ſuch 
a dog - act would be found to do both. 


CHAP, 


OF NATURE. 
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Shewing how advantageous it would 
be to the Public, was an Act paſſed 
for one ſtandard of Weights and 


Meaſures to be obſerved through the 
Kingdom. 


NE would think, that an act for 

one ſtandard of weights and 
meaſures through the kingdom, is of 
ſuch a tendency, and ſpeaks ſo plain 
for itſelf, that it could meet with no 
oppoſition; and that, let who would 
carry in a bill, it muſt paſs the houſe 
nem. con. and yet a thing of this ſort 
has been moved for, and rejected, 
which muſt ſurpriſe every well- 
meaning man. 


Any 


o 
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Any one that ſpeaks againſt this 
act, I ſhould ſuſpect of ſome foul 
play, in preying upon either buyer or 
ſeller, or perhaps both. Having ac- 


quiredthe knowledge and art of traffic ti 

between one county and another, 
where weight and meaſure vary, this 16 
enables him, by a prevaricating artful ſe 
cunning, to deceive the public, whilſt 1 
he vows and proteſts that the com- p 
. modity coſt him: ſo much, and there— 1 
fore he 19uſt have ſo much. This is r 
a thing caſily done, as for inſtance: x 
A buſhel of corn, in ſome parts of 


Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, contains 
from thirty- eight to forty-two quarts; 
whereas in other parts it is Winchel- 
ter meaſure only, ſo that the difference 
in meaſure muſt leave a great profit 
to the dealer, 

Butter 1s another article that varies 
much in weight, even in the ſame 
market. As none can bring leſs than 
ſixteen ounces to a pound, ſo none 
ougut to bring more; though ſome 

bring 
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bring twenty or twenty-two, but in 
this they are as unfair and deſigning it 
as thoſe that bring leſs, becauſe they 7 
ſell not only accordingly, but ſome- q 
times higher in proportion. | 

Such dealings lead people aſtray, 4 
in forming a judgement how things 
ſell, and make the market always 
uncertain. Some people muſt be im- 
poſed upon; for it 1s natural for a 
{eller to ſay, ſuch a one fold for ſo 
much, and therefore I will have ſo 
much; though perhaps there is one 
fourth or fifth of the money diffe- 
rence in the weight or meaſure, 

In ſhort, the thing 1s fo glaring a 
misfortune throughout the kingdom, 
that 1 with an act was pafled for one 
ſtandard of weight and meafure 
through England and Wales; and 
he that ſells more, ſhould be equally 
culpable with him that ſells lets. 


1 —— — — 9 
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E 


On an Act for a general Uſe of Broad- 
IV heed Waggons, Two to roll with- 
in Two. 


HATEVER my farming 
readers may think of my 
ſcheme, in promoting the foregoing 
acts, I am ſure I ſhall meœet with the 
diſapprobation of a great many of 
them in this. 

Some ſenſible men perhaps here 
and there, may ſce the thing in its 
true light; but I doubt they are thin 
ſtrewed, for I know the major part 
will be my enemies in it. 

However, be this as it will, I am 
ſo ſanguine in my expectations, that 
I thall puſh it on with all the intereſt 
I have; and for my pains, I hope to 
I have 


ha\ 
bet 
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have the pleaſure of travelling in far 
better roads than ever was known 
heretofore. | 

My opponents, perhaps, may be as 
blind in this affair, as they were for- 
merly, when turnpikes were firſt in- 
troduced ; but it is poſſible to force 
them into their own intereſt againſt 
their wills. 

As the law now ſtands, the uſe— 
fulneſs of broad-wheel'd waggons 1s 
certainly indiſputable, but it is only 
half doing the work; their utility fo 
far, may give us an idea what might 
be expected from a general uſe of 
them; but, as the thing ſtands, it is 
juſt like ſetting two horſes to pull 
contrary ways, though both want to 
have the load to the ſame place; be- 
cauſe the narrow wheeled carriages 
cut the road in ſuch a form, that in 
ſome places it is almoſt impoſſible 
for broad wheels to pals in it. 

At firſt, when the act paſſed 
for broad-whecl'd carriages, it was 


thought 


. * 
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thought too oppreſſive to oblige the 
farmers all at once, to come into it 
by a general act, as the expence was 
looked upon to be too great for many 
to bear; but now the cale 1s altered, 
for a great many of the moſt ſenſible 
fort of them have come into it of 
themſelves, and ſome upon eaſy terms 
too, by making their former waggons 
or carts do, without any other alte- 
ration, than adding a ſet of fellies at 
each fide of their former wheels, with 
bolts to go through the three fellies, 
to bind them together, 

The two additional fellies being 
each three inches broad, and the old 
felley three inches, all completes the 
wheel at nine inches. This is a very 
good way, and very often practiſed 
now-a-days, particularly when far- 
mers want to go into their grounds, 
then they make broad wheels, to 
prevent cutting the ſod ; ſome have 
them put on and taken off occa— 
ſionally. 


Now, 
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Now, ſince the moſt ſenſible far- 
mers are creeping into this method, 
and ſtill would more, were they not 
prevented by bigoted filly people, 
perſiſting in drawing narrow-wheeled 
carriages; which cuts up the road, 
and makes it impoſſible for a broad- 
wheeled carriage to go thereon. 

As nature has not given every man 
talents alike; and as it is hard for 
the induſtrious ſenſible man to ſuffer 
through his neighbour's folly and 
Ignorance; it is no more than right, 
for the legiſlature, to enforce an act, 
to bring ſuch ſtupidity into reaſon, 
for their own aud the public good. 

Should any ſpirited member take 
this in hand, it would be well done, 
to draw up a bill, for every ſort of 
four wheeled carriages to roll two 


within two. The att to run thus: 


That every waggon and cart-whcel 
ſhould be nine inches broad ; that 
the fore- wheels of the waggon ſhould 
roll four feet nine inches wide within 

the 
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the rim or felly; and the hind-wheels 
roll four feet ſix es wide from 
outlide to outhde of the rim. 

This would level the road eighteen 
inches at each ſide; and the little 
ridge of three inches would be of no 
hurt, as its narrowneſs would not 
permit it to ſtand high, or reſiſt the 
wheel of any carnage preſſing it 
down, ſo that the roads would be all 
like a bowling green for levelneſs. 
Ihe more carriages of this ſort that 
would come upon any road, the better 
it would be. 

The wheels of all coaches, poſt 
chaiſes, &c, ſhould be four inches 
broad, and roll two within two, leav— 
ing an inch ſpace between the rollers. 
Upon thete conditions, every carriage 
to draw with as many horſes as they 
pleaſe. 

This would put an end to all in- 
formations, weighings, and ſuch like 
troubleſome buſineſs, which are the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of much quirking, prevarica- 
ting, and perjury, 

In this caſe, every croſs country 
road muſt be good, becauſe every 
machine would act as a\roller to mend 
them. The very horſes feeting when 
broke into the ſurface, would be clo- 
{cd and levelled again, by the rollers 
immediately following. 

I with every one had the ſame 
trials, and could ſee it in the ſame 
light that I do, we ſhould then have 
good roads, through every part of 
the kingdom, without any other ex- 
pence, than that of a drain at each 
fide, to take away the water. 

The foregoing chapters relating to 
the ſaid acts, are, I apprehend, of 
great moment to the public ; there- 
fore I humbly hope they will be per- 
uled by the legiſlature, and do not 
deſpair of ſecing them pals into the 

ſeveral laws, with ſuch alterations or 

_ deductions as the legiſlature may 
think proper, for the public weltare. 
CHAP. 
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Some Remarks upon the Game-Laws, 
and the great Advantages that would 
ariſe were Game made a private 


Property. 


HE game-laws, as they now 

ſtand, are replete with many 
abſurdities. They are made inlets to 
perjury, idleneſs, drunkenneſs, and 
thievery. Neither do they anſwer 
the end for which they were enacted, 
namely of preſerving the game. In 
ſhort, they have the contrary effect: 
for, ſo long as game ſells ſo much 
higher than other proviſions, lo long 
will a poacher think it worth his 
while to loſe his reſt at night, and 
run all hazards to come at them. 
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O: the other hand, were game 
made a private property, it would 
ſhortly become as plentiful as barn- 
door fowl. 

What T mean by private property, 
1s, that every one who either rents 
or holds any quantity of land in his 
own hands, ſhould be intitled to all 
the game which he could take or 
keep thereon; ſuch to be as much 
his own property, as his tame ſtock, 
and alſo to be ſubject to the ſame 
laws of felony, if ſtolen. 

This would put a final ſtop to 
poaching, as it would be every land- 
holder's intereſt to watch his wild, as 
well as his tame ſtock. 

It wouid allo be his intereſt to feed, 
cheriſh, and uſe them mildly, in 
order to keep them upon his lands; 
as by ſhooting, hunting, and the like 
rough uſage, he would frighten or 
chate them from his own, to his 
neighbour's land, and by that means 
loſe his property, For they would 

naturally 
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naturally remain the longeſt where 
they would be the leaſt diſturbed. 
And it would be in this, as in all 
other caſes; when a man wants to 
raiſe a ſtock, he cherithes the breed, 
till it multiples ſo far as to anſwer 
his purpoſe. And as wild-fowl feed 
upon worms, feeds, ants, and the 
like, they would be kept at a trifling 
or no expence; conſequently the 
land-holder's intereſt would be, to 
incourage and raiſe as many as he 
could. Neither would he ſuffer his 
property to be invaded by any unlaw- 
ful means; as the law would ſecure 
to him this ſtock, as well as any 
other of his goods or chattles. 
Though this law would ſecure the 
property to the tenant, yet it ſhould 
not deprive the landlord of his plea- 
ſure; for he ſhould have full power 


to hunt and ſhoot at all proper 
ſeaſons of the year, as in the preſent 


caſe, Suppoſe the preamble of an act 


of 
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of parliament was to run nearly to 
the following words : 

Whereas it has been found by ex- 
perience, that the game-laws, as they 
now ſtand, are attended with many in- 
conveniences, and alto do not anſwer 
the end propoled,in preſerving game; 
therefore, be it enacted, &c. that all 
ſuch laws which are now in force be 
made null and void, &c. and be it 
enacted, that from and after the 
day of——1772, all the ſaid game- 
laws are repealed, made void, and 
of no effect. 

And be it farther enacted, that, 
from and after the — day of — 
1772, game, ſuch as hares, patridges, 
wild ducks, pheaſants, &c. ſhall be- 
come the private property of each 
land holder, ſo long as it remains on 
his ground. That it ſhall be lawful 
to take, kill, and diſpoſe of it, as he 
thinks proper; as in caſes of his 
other goods and chattels ; and it ſhall 
alſo be ſecured to him from theft or 
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other treſpaſſes, by the ſame laws 
which ſecure his other property. 


Nevertheleſs, it ſhall be lawful for 


the landlord, at all ſeaſonable times 


of the year, &c. (here to mention at 
what times) to hawk, hunt, ſhoot, 
kill, and take away ſuch ſorts of 
game, as are particularly ſpecified in 
the act. | 

That it ſhall be lawful for every 
{portiman, land-holder, &c. to pur- 
ſue a hare with hounds, or grey 
hounds, &c. to her death, let it 
happen upon whole premiſes 1t may. 

Be it farther enacted, that it ſhall 
be lawful, if one ſhoot, and that the 
game fall upon his neighbour's 
ground, to go and take it up, but 
not to follow the game ſo as to ſhoot, 
or by any other means to kill game 
upon bis neighbour's premiſes, &c. 

I cannot tell what my reader may 
think of ſuch an act; but I am of 
opinion, that were it to take place, 
we ſhould have wild fowl as plentiful 


2 as 
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as tame; becauſe by nature they feed 
upon what is of no uſe to tame fowl ; 
therefore it would be the farmer's 
intereſt to encourage their breed, by 
all the gentle methods he could ute ; 
which in time would make them 
tame and tractable. 

Neither would a landlord ever be 
at a loſs for a days diverſion, the 
game would become ſo plentiful. 

In ſhort, were this act to take place, 
I ſhould not wonder to {ce cottagers, 
who hold perhaps no more than three 
or four acres of land, have pheaſants 
and patridges come about their doors 
like chickens, by gentle uſage. 
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C1 AS. AH: 


Some general Remarks upan the fore- 
going Chapters. 


F my reader pleaſe to caſt his eye 
over the following ſhort ſentences, 
collected from the foregoing propo- 
{ed acts, he a one wiew, may per- 
ceive the preat advantages that would 
accrue, were they enacted and put in 
torce. 

Query. Is not four hundred acres 
of bad land as much. as any man can 


manage well, ſo as to bring it to the 
height of perfection: 


Would not four hundred acres 
well managed, bring as much pro- 
duce to the market, as fix hundred of 
the ſame quality badly managed? 

If ſo, 
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If fo, is it not bad policy to allow 
a man perhaps fix thouſand acres? Is 
not this ſtarving the people, by kee- 
ping a great part of the country 
barren or ummproved ? 

Query. Would not a dog-aCt alſo 
add towards plenty, as many uſeleſs 
animals would be lopped off, which 
are now helping to ſtarve the poor? 

Would not this act allo enrich the 
treafury, from the pockets of ſuch 
only as could well ſpare the caſh; as 
thoſe who found themſclves unable 
to pay the tax, could, without any 
real loſs, eaſe themſelves of the bur- 
den, by putting away the animal? 

Query. Would not a game act 
likewiſe, in ſome meaſure help tow- 
ards plenty; as the wild fowl chiefly 
feed upon ſuch food as would be loſt 
to the tame fowl; and the more of 
the former that would come to the 


market, the fewer of the latter we 
ſhould want ? 


Query. Would not a general act 
M 3 for 
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for inclofing all waſte lands or foreſts, 
be of great utility to the public, and 
aſſiſt greatly in bringing plenty to the 
market? Becauſe much land in the 
kingdom, in its preſent wild ſtate, 
will upon one acre ſcarce keep a rabbit 
of five pounds weight; and yet it 
might be ſo improved, as to keep an 
ox of four hundred; therefore the 
advantage to the public would be as 
five to four hundred, 

N. B. Though I am againſt in- 
cloſing open town-fields, for the rea- 
ſons given in the chapter upon that 
ſubject; and alto becauſe they are at 
the height of improvement; yet I 
am pretty confident, that acts for in- 
eloſing commons are ſome of the beſt 


that can be enacted. | 
Query. Would not an act for one 


ſtandard of weights and meaſures be 
a public good? -Would it not put a 
ſtop to many abuſes which are com- 
mitted by the deſigning, cunning 
man; and put the plain, honeſt, illi- 

terate 
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Cay 


tcrate man (who does not underſtand 
the difference of calculations between 
one country and another) upon a tog- 
ting with ſuch? 

Query. Would not a general ac 
for broad wheeled waggons, to rol! 
two within two, ſave much labour 
and expence in mending the roads; 
as, inſtead of breakiug them up, they 
would, like a roller, cloſe, fmooth, 
and mend them? And would it noc 
be much pleaſanter for all denomina- 
tions of people to travel upon ſuch ? 

Query. Would it not be a great 
ſatisfaction to the king and legifla- 
ture, as well as to the public in ge- 


neral, to know how many people 


there are in England; both Romans 
and Ptoteſtants? As allo how many 
acres of tilled and graſs land it con- 
tains, ſeparately ; and likewiſe what 
number of dogs we have ? 

Might not all this be attained in a 
month's time at moſt, and without 
any public eapence, by ifluing out 

M 4 orders 
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orders to the church-wardens in each 
pariſh, to take the numbers of all 
within it? And this might be done 
in three days, in the largeſt pariſh 
in England; provided the following 
table was put in the news-paper, as 
a precedent tor them to go by. 
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CHAP. Ain 


A LETTER 


To the Right Hon. WILLIAM 
21 TT, E/q. 


* 


HO NOURED SIR, 


OME time ago, I had the honour 

to addreſs you on the ſubject of 
railing money, and at the ſame time 
incloſed a ſcheme for a dog-tax: I 
alſo hinted, that I had tio or caree 
more ſchemes in contemplation, 
which would be of great utility, but 
did not think of making them pubic, 
till I had the honor of hearing from 
M 5 you. 
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you. As ſome time has ſince elapſed 
without that ſatisfaftion, and as I 
have a work ready for preſs, I was 
adviſed by ſome Gentlemen of emi- 
nence and preciſion to publiſh them: 
bur, as 1t will be ſome time before 
it is finiſhed, I thought it adviſeable 
to ſend you a copy of that part, as 
ſoon as printed, that you may be 
guided by your own reaſon. 

I am aware that it is an unpleaſant 
undertaking to be a promoter of any 
ſort of tax, it being impoſſible to hit 
on any but what-will give umbrage 
to ſome degrees of people; however, 
it may be proper to obſerve the old 
addage, that of all evils appearing 
before us, to chooſe the leaſt.” 

There are ſeveral particulars which 
a financier ought to bear in mind, 
Viz, to levy ſuch taxes as would 
chicfly fall on luxury, leaſt affect 
trade, be proportionably paid by all 
degrees of people, collected with the 
leaſt expence, not liable to be evaded 


by 
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by artful men, and which would raiſe 
large ſums of money, ſmall taxes 
being unworthy of notice, as they 
would meet with as many objections 
as thoſe of more conſequence. 

I flatter myſelf that the taxes poin- 
ted out in the ſubſequent pages would 
anſwer many good purpoſes, and, 
colleQtively, they would raiſe im- 
menſe ſums of money, perhaps more 
than would be wanted. If fo, it 
might be advitcable to lower thoſe on 
more uſetful and neceſſary articles. 

You will pleaſe to obſerve, that 
what is ſaid in the following ſheets 
are only meant as hints, or outlines : 
I leave the cxecutive part to the cor- 
recting pen of thoſe who are more 
verſed in ſubjects of this nature. lam, 


SIR, 
Your dutiful and moft humble ſervant, 


C. VARLO. 
M 6 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


On a Marriage-Tas. 


HAT may be thought of this 

tax, I know not; but all I 

have hitherto ſounded on the ſubject, 
think it would meet with a genera 
approbation, and would raiſe immenſe 
ſums of money, which would be paid 
with chearfulneſs, as it would happen 
in one of the moſt jovial periods of 


life, and would be beneath the dignity 


of a Bridegroom to heſitate a mo- 
ment in paying a tax for his Bride: 


The faid tax ſhould be propor- 


tioned as follows, viz. Every couple 
who 


— — 2 — 
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who are aſked at church, to pay to 
t he Clergyman who marries them 
(along with the wedding- fee) five 
ſhillings as the King's tax. 

Every couple married with licence, 
ten ſhillings. | 

Every couple married with ſpecial 
licence, ten pounds. 

Every couple that goes to Scotland, 
or out of the kingdom to be married, 
twenty pounds, to bz recoverable as 
ſoon as they return. 

And, upon every marriage-ſettle- 
ment, ten per cent. yearly, payable 
and recoverable on the eſtate, from 
the time of marriage till the death 
of the party on whom ſettled. 

The Clergyman who performs the 
marriage may demand to {ce the ſet- 
tlement, if any, and enter the amount 
of the income, where it lies, &c. in 
his book ; and, ſhould it be at any 
diſtance, to give immediate notice to 


the Clergyman in whoſe pariſh it is 
ſituated, 
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ſituate, that he may report the ſame 
to the Collector. 

Land- tax Collectors through the 
kingdom ſhould call on every Cler— 
gyman iu their rounds, to inſpect 
their books, and receive what money 
they have of the King's in their 
hands; and, in order to make the 
officers vigilant, they ſhould be paid 
ſixpence in the pound for their trouble. 

I venily believe this tax would 
raiſe not leſs than a million a-ycar. 

It certainly cannot be called an 
oppreſſive tax, neither can it be 


thought a tax on luxury, though 


luxurious living and balmy tweets 
would generally attend the promo- 
ting thereof; indeed, I think we 
may juſtly call it a tax on one of the 
periodical {mules of life. 


CHAP. 
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EHE XX. 


A Scheme for a Tax on Clochs and 
Watches. 


TI ſubſequent hints are humbly 
offered for the peruſal of the 
legiſlature, not doubting but they will 
merit their approbation, being calcu- 
lated to raiſe money on luxury, ra- 
ther than on trade, or the induſtrious 
houſekeeper, and will bring in great 
ſums, particularly now, in the gaiety 
of the preſent times, individuals 


being rich, money plentiful, and the 


kingdom populous. 
It is a prevailing opinion, that the 


kingdom 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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kingdom of England, Scotland, and 

Wales, contains ten millions of people, 

and the common computation is five 

to each family; this makes two mil- 

lions of families. Suppoſe every ſe- 

cond (cxcluſive of Noblemen's ) have 

one clock init, and pay for the ſame 

five ſhillings a year. This will raiſe 

«28S = <<» £ 200;000 
Suppoſeall Noblemen's 

families pay twenty ſhil- 

lings a-year for each clock 

and gold watch. This 

would raiſe at leaſt - / loo, ooo 
If ten millions of people 

be in the kingdom, and 

ſuppole every third perſon 

keeps a mettle or ſilver 

watch, at five ſhillings 

a- year each. This would 

raiſe „ 750,000 


In all G 1,100,000 


Though there is little doubt but 


Ohne 
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one million one hundred thouſand 
pounds. would be raiſed, yet, to make 
the collection more ſure, ſeven ſhil- 
lings and fixpence might be laid on 
all gold watches in general, and 
two ſhillings and fixpence on every 
wooden clock, in addition to the 
above ſum. 

] propoſe: Noblemen to pay more 
than the Commonalty, becauſe lar- 
ger the family the greater the con- 
ſumption, every article of which pays 
tax; therefore, were they to pay no 
more for the clocks and watches, it 
would not be in proportion; beſides, 
the difference made in theſe articles 
would be a ſort of ſalvo to the com- 
mon people; it would appear as if 
the Nobility paid for their titles, 
though, in fact, ſuch a tax would 
not be felt by them equal to a per 
cent. on other taxes. 

It is true, there are many Private 
Gentlemen's families as large as No- 
blemen's; but then 1t would be dif- 


cult 
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ficult to draw a line of diſtinction 
between them: whereas, if all ti— 
tles above that of an Eſquire were 
charged twenty ſhillings for their 
clocks and gold watches, this would 
chalk out a line beyond equivocation. 
This tax would likewiſe fall indiſ- 
criminately on thoſe who eat the 
bread of the land, from the maſter 
to the ſervant; alſo on ſhips as well 
as houſes; on boarders, lodgers, and 
foreigners; on officers in the navy 
and army : in ſhort, all who are able 
to buy a watch are ſcarce without 
one, conſequently are able to pay ſo 
ſmall a tax as half a crown in half 
a year ; if not, they could as well 
be without. 
Officers who collect the land-tax, 
&c. to collect this tax half-yearly. 
All heads of families to give in 
the number of clocks and watches, 
and to be accountable for all in their 
houſes; and it ſhould be lawful to 
charge their ſervants and dependants 
each 
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each with the tax of their own 
watch: this is eaſily to be done, as 
they are always hung to view. 

The ColleQor to give a ſtamp re- 
ceipt, the ſize of a watch- paper, that 
might be put in the watch, on which 
the date ſhould be entered when the 
tax Was paid, and, if ſold, ſhould 
clear it for a- year- chooſe in whoſe 
hands it ſhould fall at the next col- 
lection. 

All lock and watch- makers to pay 
for only one clock and watch each, 
as for family uſe. 


CHAP, 
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CHAT AXVI:-- 


On the inhuman and ill-judged Law of 
hanging Convitls for Felony. 


IHE next thing I ſhall preſent 
the public with, is my thoughts 
upon that moſt barbarous law which 
prevails in England, of hanging fe- 
lons; and though I know I ſhall meet 
with many combatants, who may 
argue that there would be no living 
were not theſe miſerable creatures 
put out of the world, yet I truſt, the 
more humane and thinking part of 
mankind will fide with me. 

I acknowledge, that it is very pru- 
dent, nay, abſolutely neceſſary, for 
the law to be ſtrict and watch ful over 
the immoral actions of mankind ; for 


as 
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as the world is ſtocked with different 
diſpoſitions and tempers, the law 
ought to watch, chaſtiſe, and puniſh, 


the wicked, as a father would his 


children, leſt their vices get the do- 
minion over them; but I am of opi- 
nion that no earthly law has a right 
to take away life, except for murder ; 
God gave, and none but he has a right 
to take away. | 
Nature points out to the whole 
animal creation, that it is unnatural 
tor one (of the fame ſpecies) to kill 
another ; and ſhall man, who 1s the 
king of his lower creations, derogate 
from the pure law of nature? ſhall 
he, whom God has made in his own 
image, and breathed in him his holy 
ſpirit, made him a rational reaſonable 
being, I ſay, ſhall he dare to take 
the power out of his maker's hands, 
by taking life, and dividing the ſpirit 
from the body, when he is expreſſſy 
forbidien to do it, both by the law 
of nature, and the holy Word? 


If 


il 
! 
| 
/ 
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If we think properly, we ſhall find 
it real good and greatneſs of wiſdom 
for the omnipotent to place different 
degrees of underſtandings and tem- 
pers in the human race; for, ſuppoſe 
we had the ſame even temper or un- 
derſtanding ; of whatever kind, dull, 
or ſprightly, wiſe, or fooliſh ; in ei- 
ther caſe, we would loſe a great deal 
of pleaſure in our journey throug life, 
which in the preſent ſtate of things 
we daily enjoy. ny 

If one man in a community have 
brighter and clearer 1deas than the 
reſt, he, of courſe, becomes a tea- 
cher to the duller fort, and every 
idea he conveys to the learner, both 
parties receive pleaſure therefrom ; 
the learner, like him who travels 
through a fine country, ſees wonders 
which beforeeſcaped him, and, as diſ- 
covery begets diſcovery, ſo does wiſ- 
dom beget wiſdom; pleaſures lighten 
up pleaſure, and the latter is a true 


child and offspring of the former. 
It 


NJ p MS 
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It gives a man pleaſure, that he can 

lcarn his brother; ſo does it to the 
latter, when his ideas are enlarged, 
and he ſees wonders he never before 
beheld. 
Even the wiſeſt teacher, in the 
middle of his own leflon, will con- 
vey to himſelf pleaſing ideas which 
he never before thought of; ſo that 
it is a true ſaying, the teacher may 
be taught out of the univerſal book 
of nature, till the day of judgement, 
if ever that ſhould happen. 

Wiſdom is like a plant which 
{prings up with us from our child- 
hood; if it be placed in a fertile brain, 
(as a plant in a fertile ſoil) it will 
throw out luxuriant ſhoots, 

It will aſpire with wonder and 
amazement into regions where cor- 
ruptible matter cannot come. 

Nothing leſs than ſpiritual ideas 
can reach ſuch plcaſing and raviſhing 


delights as appear to a refined under- 


ſtanding. 
He 
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He reads the univerſal book of na- 
ture till pleaſure flows in every page, 
and the more he reads and learns, the 
nearer he arrives to Divinity. 

There are different degrees of un— 
derſtanding from an idiot to the moſt 
learned and wiſe, and each is a help 
or dependant upon the other; But 
can all our learning and natural phi- 
loſophy furniſh us with reaſons ſuf— 
ficient to indemnify us for depriving 
our brother of his life, becauſe, per- 
haps, nature prompted him to take 
clandeftinely what was neceſſary to 

preſerve it? No, certainly: for, when 
God gave life and animal ſpirits, he 
alſo gave natural cravings of appetite, 
in order to prompt him on to preſerve 
it, and gave food for the purpoſe 
thereof. 

And ſhall man, then, kill one of 
his own ſpecies, becauſe he obeys the 
dictates of nature? Indeed, could no 
better method be found out than 
death to ſecure our property, and 

check 
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check the impetuoſity of ſuch turbu- 
lent, diabolical, or indolent ſpirits, 
then an excuſe might be framed for 
the deſperate ſtep of taking away 
life. 

But the ſame ingenuity and power 
that made the law to hang a man, 
could alſo make or frame methods to 
deprive him of his liberty, and make 
him ſubſervient to the will of thoſe 
who had more conduct to regulate 
his life; and, inſtead of depriving 
him of it, make it uſeful to the pub- 
lic, and himſelf ſenſible of his for- 
mer errors, and alſo obedient to the 


moral laws of his God; which before 


were neglected, either through his na- 
tural propenſity to evil, or perhaps, 
his parents' neglect; but I rather 
think the latter to be the caſe; for, 
when blood is corrupted, and gets 
into a wrong channel, it is hard to 
ſtop its courſe; we generally ſee the 
oftspring of parents of depraved mo- 
rals have a tendency the fame way. 


Vol. II. N It 
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It is true, there 1s no general rule 
without an exception ; but we may 
almoſt trace the blood in families of 
good and bad people, as jockies and 
cockers do in their horſes and cocks. 

I ſeldom hear the ſubject of hang- 
ing felons mentioned in any mixed 
company, but their wiſhes are, that 
{ome method could be found out for 
puniſhment, without raking away 
lite. | 

This, I think, is no hard matter 


to do, —— which I thall point out; 


though I doubt not but it will meet 
with many objections amang diffident 
people; as is generally the caſe when 
any new change happens, that leads 
out of the old road. 

Inſtead of hanging or tranſporta— 
tion, ſuppote they were put to hard 
labour, during life, or for the time 
they were to be tranſported, upon 
{ome public work, ſuch as making 
turupike roads; in the coal pits or 
lead mines, or cutting canals, &c. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſome may think they 
could not be confined, but would 
break looſe upon the public; in this 
there would be little danger; and, 


ſuppoſe they did, the conſequence 


could not be great; however, they 
ſhould be fo marked, that thoſe who 
ſee, might read their crimes; conſe- 
quently, they would ſoon be brought 
back to their duty. 

Every roguery or elopement is 
fooner detected now than formerly, 
when the country was woody, roads 
bad, and news-papers few; intelli- 
gence in thoſe days moved flow, but 
now by the improvements of roads, 
regularity and ſwiftneſs of the poſt, 
with the multiplicity of news-papers, 
advertiſements, &c. nothing can eſ- 
cape being known all over the king- 
dom in a few days. 

Judge, jury, and proſecutor ſhrinks 
at taking away life for felony, which 
is the reaſon why ſo many villains 
20 unpuniſhed for little crimes, as 

N 2 witneſſes 


7 
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witneſſes do not care to ſwear, where 
life is in danger; which encourages 
them, the next ſtep perhaps, both 
to rob and murder; whereas, if life 
was not in danger, every petty, pil— 
fering rogue would be proſecuted 
without reſerve and fear, aud ſent 
to labour. 

This would be laying the axe to 
the root of the tree, the ſeeds of 
wickedneſs would be nipt in the bud; 
in ſhort, it would cauſe a thorough 
change in the morals of the people : 
Vice would then be ſtopped, and 
brought to public ſhame, before it 
was too deeply rooted: IdJeneſs would 
then be made an example of, by hav- 
ing a maik in the face, which would 
not be extinguiſhed in an inſtant, by 
a chuck under the chin, (as the 
blackguards expreſs 1t), but ſhame 
would ſtare them in the face all their 
hives, which would mortify both 
fy] and body, and that too, before 
the face of the world; this would 
| | affect 
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affect the moſt tender point in the 
compoſition of our whole frame; 
namely, pride, and would be a daily 
example to deter others. 

If any thing will prevent a man 
from doing an ill thing, it is pride; 
man 1s aſhamed of being found out 
in acting contrary to nature; there- 
fore he takes all dark and private op- 


portunities of tranſactiug unſeemly 


things ; but if found out, his pride 
is touched, and he 1s aſhamed of it. 
Though pride and ſhame are two 


inſeparable companions, yet they are 


perpetually claſhing with each other; 
for, when pride is in the heart, it 
will make ſhame bluſh at every un- 
ſeemly action. 

Therefore, the beſt way to keep 


down the bad morals of man, 1s to 


plan ſuch laws as will kcep them at 


variance. 

But though pride is one of tlie 
moſt valuable and noble paſſions that 
belong to the human frame, if ſhe 

N 3 take 
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take the right way, yet ſhe ſome- 
times over- acts her part, by deſiring 
to be great all at once; the flattering 
ideas open too faſt upon ber, and 
prompt her to methods unwarrantable 
by law, or conſiſtent with honeſty. 
Pride 1s ſeated in the ſoul, which 
gives it lofty aſpiring ideas, and 
would never act contrary to Divi- 
nity, had ſhe not ſo cloſe connec- 
tions with the animal ſpirits of a 
corrupt body ; it 1s thoſe that elevate 


or depreſs her, according to the ſtate 


of health we are in. 
Should a perſon be, by nature, of 
a hot conſtitution, his animal ſpirits 
run quick and lively, which gives 
the whole frame a ſprightly, active 
diſpoſition ; it cannot reſt, but muſt 
be in motion ; ſtirring the very ſoul 
to action, as well as the body. 
Should a perſon be of a cold con- 
ſtitution, his animal ſpirits run flow 
and languid, and fo in proportion is 


his 
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his diſpoſition of mind; moody, ſt u- 
pid, dull, and heavy. 

Though experience ſo clearly 
proves that the human race differ ſo 
widely in their different diſpoſitions 
or intellects, yet I make no doubt, 
but every ſoul on it's entering the 
body, 1s alike pure, and tending to 
Divinity; therefore the diverſity of 
underſtandings, and evil or good qua- 
lities which we generally find among 
men, ariſe ſolely from the ſtate or 
habit the animal fluids are in; and 
theſe are the ſources of either good 
or evil, or rather of pleaſure and pain. 

By taking a philoſophical view of 
the works of nature, and particularly 
of our own wonderful frame, it wall 
open our 1dc:s futfhiciently to prove, 
that it is the animal ipirits which, 
in ſome degree, make us roguiſh or 
honeſt ; idle or induitrious; wile or 


toolſh; and the Maker and Giver of 


all things tees it is neceſſary and pro- 
per tor his creatures to have 1uch li- 


N 4 verſities 
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verſities of underſtandings and diſ- 
poſitions among them, in order to 
checquer the world with varieties of 
good and evil; it is by experiencing 
the latter, that we are capable of 
knowing and enjoying the former, 
which makes our ſojourney here more 
agreeable; was it not for this, life 
would ſcarce be worth enjoying. 
Can a man ſay, becauſe he is hap- 
pier or greater in this life than his 
neighbour, that he is a greater favou- 
rite of his Maker? forbid it, reaſon! 
Did not God make all, and give va- 
rious underſtandings toall ? and could 
he not, if he thought proper, make 
that underſtanding equal? certainly 
he could! but had it been ſo, the 
journey through life would have beer: 
one even, ſmooth path, which would 
have made it inſipid and tireſome ; 
converſation would loſe its uſe, be- 
cauſe all men would have been of one 
mind. The different underſtandings 


which men are poſſeſſed of, make 
tliem 
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them contradict each other, raiſe ar- 
guments, and form plans to find out 
the truth that leads to Divinity. And 
though the morals of ſome men are 
very bad, yet we know not but the 
M ker of all gave them on purpoſe 
for ſome wiſe end, as very often good 
comes out of evil; however, though 
it may be proper to check or ſuppreſs 
all wickedneſs, as much as we poſ- 
ſibly can, yet I think it unwarrantable 
in man to take away life, except for 
murder; neither do I think that the 
law, as it now ſtands, for hanging 
felons, has the deſired effect in leſ- 
ſening the growth of evils. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


A Scheme to diſpoſe of Felons, wwith- 
out Death or tranſportation, and 
make them uſeful Members of Society. 


T is a prevailing opinion, that it 
would be much more adviſeable to 
adopt ſome method of employing 


coudemned criminals (except for 


murder) to work tuch a number of 
years, (according to their crimes, as 
might be agreed on) on ſome public 
work in the kindom, rather than 


to hang or tranſport them abroad; 


tranſportation 1s not only attended 
with a great expence, but the loſs of 
a ſubjet, which, i employed at 
hoe, mi.ht be made uſeful to t e 

2 public 
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public by his labour; and as to 


hanging. exp rience has proved that 


it has not bad the defired effect by 


deterring villains, as man robberies 
are committed even under the gal- 
lows ; beſides, it ſeems unnatural to 
take away hfe, except for murder. 

It is humbly ſubnmtted, whether 
or no the following methods would 
wot have a better effect to work a 
moralous change among the lower 
claſs of people, v2. 

Thoſe caſt for death, or tranſpor- 
tation, ſhould work at hard labour 
for a number of years, according to 
their crimes; and, in order to deter 
them from runningaway ; and it they 
did, they ſhould be ſo marked as to 
be known, and affuredly brought 
back, upon a reward being offered, 
the amount of which, ſhould be mar- 
ed on the body, ſo that it could not 
be defaccd during lite: this may be 
eaſily performed by the ſame method 
the Indians tartoo themſelves and 

N 6 beautif y 
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beautity their ſkins. This is done 
by pricking the ſkin with a needle, 
in any fort of letters fancy directs ; 


after which, rub fine gun-powder 


therein. 

If caſt for death, the criminal 
ſhould be marked in the forehead 
with R. V. as an index; but his 
name, crime, date of the year, and 
place of abode, thuuitd be marked in 
full length on the arm. It caſt for 
tranſportation, 1! is {uppoted thecrime 
is not of to deep a dye; therefore 
his name, Sc. thould be marked 
under tome part of his cloaths: the 
arm is the moſt proper, ſo that his 
misfortuues might be covered at the 
end of his ſervitude, and by receiving 
a certificate of his good behaviour, 
1 

Thus marked, theſe people might 
be ſafcly employed on any public 
work, with a Keeper to every ſcore 
of them; and in order to encourage 
and not make lite hang too heavy, 

every 
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every man ſhould have what he 
earned above paying tor his keeping, 
and every thing that was neceſſary 
to keep the animal ſpirits and life up 
in vigor and chearfulneſs. As twenty 
would be in a melts, they would be 
well fed at a low expence, witneſs 
the ſoldiers in barracks. What mo— 
ney ſpared above their diet, at the 
end of every week, ſhould be put 
into a public ſtock to aſſiſt them if 
ſick, and the ſurplus ſhould be re- 
ſerved to them at the end of their 
confinement; alſo ſhould any one 
eſcape and run away (to caule the 
expence of advertizing, &c. to bring 
him back) ſuch expence ſhould be 
paid out of the ſaid public ſtock. 

Two eſcapes ſhould be attended 
with the puniſhement of whipping 
only: for the firſt, one hundred la- 
ſhes; and the ſecond, two; and the 
third eſcape ſhould be puniſhed with 
death, 


A printed 
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A printed paper, ſetting forth the 
conditionsof encouragement, puniſh- 
ment, &c. ſhould be delivered to 
them in a tin box, that they might 
not plead ignorance: by this regula- 
tion a great expence would be ſaved, 
at the ſame time make every one an 
uſeful member of ſociety, and earn 
his own living; they would be en- 
couraged to ſtay their time, as they 
would be ſure of a ſum of money at 
the end of their confinement, to be- 
gin the world with. Perhaps it might 
be adviteable to be conducted in the 
nature of tontine, the amount of the 
ſtock at the end of the term to be 


equally divided amongſt the ſurvi— 


vors; and, in order to bring this to 
an equality without fractions, every 
twenty that worked together, and 
condemned for the fame number of 

years, ſhould be in the ſame claſs. 
This ſcheme would induce every 
one to pertuade their comrades to 
behave well, ſtay their time, and 
nos 
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not run away to incur expence, as 
the remainder would ſuffer for it in 
the end, by the ſtock being reduced. 

A keeper, or over-looker, ſhould 
be of a mild, moral, and good diſ- 
poſition, and alſo one of credit, to 
command reſpect; likewiſe a ſalary 
ſhould be allowed, to keep him as 
ſuch, as humanity and gentle be- 
haviour will gain more on mankind 
than harſh uſage; for if a perſon be 
bound that he either cannot, or dare 
not retort outwardly, yet the inward 
man will ſenſibly feel an affront, and 
if he ſhould be of a revengeful diſpo- 
ſition, will take all opportunities to 
refent it alſo, 

It is not to be ſuppoſed that human 
nature, like a horſe or a dog, can be 
whipped into compliance; they may 
be afraid of the whip, but they will 
ever deſpiſc the whipperand the cauſe 
of it : in fact, we may be confident 
tht c:uel uſage will never work for 
good un human nature; in ſhort, any 

OC 
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one that judges from his own feelings 
muſt acknowledge this. I do not 
think there is one in five hundred 
but what would reſpect a perſon that 
would ule him kindly, when he had 
it in his own power to uſe him other- 
wiſe. Any tradeſman, ſuch as wea- 
vers, ſhoe-makers, &c. might take 
2 Criminal of their own trade, and 
employ him very ſafely under thoſe 
conditions, as he would be alwavs in 
the hands of the law, and while thus 
marked, if he did eſcape for a time, 
it would be impoſſible but he would 
be brought back: however, confider- 
ing the encouragement, and danger 
of whipping, and death, I rather 
think that none would attempt to 
run away. 

In 1785, this ſcheme was pub- 
liſhed in the 5th edition of the New 
Syſtem of Huſbandry, circulated in 
America, fince which the govern- 
ment has enacted it into a law; how- 
ever, they only did it in part, as they 

left 
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left the moſt effectual out, viz. the 
marking in the ſkin, which could 
not be effaced ; and in order that they 
might be known, they are cloathed 
with a coat of two colours, &Cc., 10 
that if a criminal eſcaped he might 
throw off his cloaths, aim run into 
the woods; from thence they may 
go far enough before found; ſo that 


leaving out the main point, it is a 


doubt of this ſcheme having the de- 
ſired effect. 

Engliſh felons might be employed 
on canals or turnpike- roads, in diffe- 
rent companies: there would always 


be found proprietors enough ready to 


employ them at wages according to 
the country prices. And in harveſt 


time, many would be glad to employ- 


them, as they are moſtly ſtout young 
men; it being ſafer to guard againſt 
a rogue we know, than one we 


know not. 
Women felons might be employed 
in women's work, ſuch as ſpinning 
linen, 
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linen, woollen, &c. Houſes in dif- 
ferent diſtricts might be taken as 
work-houſes, and with each com- 
pany a woman over-looker ; the wo- 
men ſhould be marked, and have the 
ſame encouragement as the men; alſo 
if they run away, the fame punith- 
ment. But perhaps, they knowing 
the full conditions, and conſequence 
of an eſcape, few or noue would at- 
tempt 1t, particularly after an ex- 
ample being made. An advertiſement 
might be put in the news, with a 
caution not to harbour ſuſpected per- 
ſons, without looking for the mark 
on the arm, neither thould any cap- 
tains of veſſels take them abroad 
without obſerving the ſame rule; if 
felons, to give notice by letter where 


they belong. 


AN 


AprENDIx to the FLoaTING 
| Idtas of NAruRkE. 
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An Addreſs to the Legiſlative Body, 
by the Editor of FLOATING IDEAS 
of NATURE. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
EING the Editor of ſaid trea- 


tiſe, and well acquainted, from 
infancy, with the author, and ha- 
- ving in my poſſeſſion all his an- 
notations and remarks during the 
ſpace of fifty years back, enables 
me to give a minute and ſatis- 
factory account of all his expe- 
rience with preciſion through life; 
therefore it only remains to ſum 
up a few ſhort remarks on thoſe 
ſubjets which immediately con- 
cerns the preſent high price of 
proviſions, ke. with references to 
turn to each chapter, where argu- 
ments may be found for the ſupport 


of his aſſertions, viz. 
| P In 
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In chapter 2, on a general act to 
incloſe commons, wherein he ſays, 
that if his hints had been. enacted 
above twenty years ago, when firſt 
made public, we ſhould at this day 
have plenty of corn in the kingdom, 
becauſe by this time the waſte lands 
would have been improved, and un- 
der crops, which would abundantly 
have paid the labour, therefore, 
ſays the author, it would have been 
the firſt ſtep to lay a foundation for 
plenty. 

His ſecond ſcheme and advice 
was to limit the ſize of farms, which 
he has commented largely upon iu 
chap. 3, and proves paſt contradic- 
tion, that great farms are a ſtagna- 
tion to improvement, depopulates a 
country, thins the markets of ſmall 
neceffaries of life, ſuch as fowls, 
freth butter, eggs, ſmall parcels of 
corn, &c. &c. which would always 
be well ſtocked with ſuch articles, 
were ſmall farms encouraged; be- 
ſides, he proves that it drives riches 
from a country, by diſcouraging 
the growth of corn. As 1000 acres, 
covere.| with. ſheep and bullocks, 
may be managed with only one ta- 
2 mily 
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mily and few ſervants, whereas, if 
{aid 1000 acres were occupied by ten 
families, it would add ten {ſtrengths 
to the nation, and ten times the 
riches to the ſaid neighbourhood ; as 
every thing they eat and wear pays 
a duty, conſequently adds to enrich 
the public funds. 

Another evil that attends great 
farms 1s, that the proprietors thereof 
are able to hold their corn from mar- 
ket till they cauſe an artificial fa- 
mine if they ſo chooſe, and this is 
really the caſe at preſent ; for it is 
certainly an artificial ſcarcity, and 
not from foreſtalling, or any real 


Want. 


Drawing farms near London and 
great towns, where butchers, job- 
bers, ſale maſters, &c. return their 
cattle, when miſs ſelling in Smith— 
field, may be deemed monopolizing, 
and a hurt to the public, whereas, 
on peruſing ſaid chapter, it will be 
found the reverſe, they being, as it 
were, a make-weight to throw into 
the riſing ſcale; ſo are the merchant's 
warehouſes of great utility for the 
fame purpoſe, of keeping | markets 
on an equilibrium. 
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The eye of the public is on the 
watch to find -out the cauſe of the 
high price of proviſions, by which 
we may judge from the following 
anecdote: Being in a public room a 
few nights ago, where ſome gen- 
tlemen met to ſpend their evening, 
who had lately been on an excurſion 
into the country, their converſation 
was chiefly againſt the wickedneſs 
(as they called it) of the farmers 
keeping back the corn from market, 
as they obſerved on their tour, that 
all the country haggards were filled 
with ſtacks of corn; in ſhort, a diſ- 
pute aroſe, and a wager enſued, to 
decide which, it was proved, that a 
rich farmer, nearLondon, had thirty- 
nine ſtacks of wheat in his hag- 
gards. Alſo a tallow-chandler in ſaid 
company obſerved, he had a brother 
in the country, a farmer and grazier, 
who lately ſent a parcel of cattle to 
Smithfield market; they were ſold 
twice on the road, and again in 
Smithfield; and at the latter place 
they fetched zl. more each, than they 
coſt in the country: this was much 
exclaimed againſt by the company, as 
they called it the height of foreſtal- 

ling, 
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ling, and a fraud on the public; 
however a true judge will not ſee 
it 11 that light, for as the cattle was 
fold in the open market at laſt, it 
matters not how often they were ſold 
before they arrived there, for if 
trade be only left open, every thing 
will find its own value among a diſ- 
cerning public, in an open market; 
and it will never be the grazier's 
intereſt to keep his cattle back from 
market when once fat, as what they 
eat after will be thrown away, and 
the intereſt of the money ſinking. 
But this is not the caſe with the corn 
farmer; if his corn be ſafe in ſtacks, 
and free from vermin, 1t will take 
no harm, by keeping any reaſonable 
time, therefore he cannot ſuffer by 
withholding it from the public; con- 
ſequently there can be no method 
ſo eligible to keep markets on an 
equilibrium as limiting farms to a 
moderate ſize. 

A tax on dogs the author has 
commented upon, and tells us that 
he thinks it would bring into the 
public funds 2 50,000l. per annum, 
and by lopping off the uſeleſs part of 
theſes animals, which are moſtly 
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kept as luxury, would make a 
ſaving of one million per annum in 
proviſions deſtroyed by them. 
The moſt rational method, and 
what would keep markets within 
reaſonable bounds, would be to paſs 
an act to limit the higheſt price of 
the beſt beef and mutton' at four— 
pence 25 pound: as to all other 
meat, ſuch as lamb, veal, pork, &c. 
ſhould be left open to trade, and they 
would be ſure to find their own 
value, and would in general be ruled 
by the beef and mutton market; 
but ſhould: any delicious article be 
too high, and only within the pur- 
chaſe of the rich purſe, the public 
could never complain, ſo long as 
they have beef and mutton at a 
moderate price, which is the me- 
thod in Portugal, their meat mar- 
ket being limited to a certain price, 
therefore it cannot fluctuate to diſ- 
treſs the public. 
In chap. 32 the growth of Indian 
corn would be another valuable 
ſcheme towards creating plenty, as 
the author has proved from repeated 
Experience, that it may be raiſed to 
great perfection in this country, as 


may 
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may appear by perufing ſaid chap- 
ter; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the author has taken the moſt ef- 
fectual method to eſtabliſh it, both 
by theory and practice, for in his 
work he has given thorough direc- 
tions how to manage it; and leſt ſub- 
ſcribers ſhould be at a loſs for the 
right ſort of corn, he prefents gratis 
to each 80 grains, which being very 
prolific, will raiſe ſeed ſufficient to 
ſow many acres the enſuing year. 

Theſe, with many more, are 
{ſchemes which the author has repeat- 
edly publiſhed in his works during 
many years back, and though found 
to be reaſonable, and allo approved 
on in general by the dilcerning pub- 
lic, yet they have hitherto eſcaped the 
notice of the Legiſlature; however, 
at laſt the ſharp thort of neceſlity 
has opened their eyes, ſo that it is 
hoped they will now be put iu prac- 
tice for the public good. 

The editor cannot quit this fab 


jet, without taking notice of a 
great impolition (he public labours 
under, and Which tlie a1 1 num— 
bly ſubmits to the attention of the 
Legiſlature, and this is the adulte- 
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ration of milk with water, &c. There 
is ſcarce a perſon in or near this great 
city but what 1s impoſed on by the 
ſcum of the earth, which are the 
Irith milk-carriers, tor 1t 15 moſtly 
that low claſs of peopie who are in 
this employ ; one penny-worth of 


flour boiled in water, and one quart 


of milk, vill make 6 quarts of ſuch 
milk as is generally ſold, 

This is a very heavy grievance to 
the public, and the author humbly 
conceives, that the only way to re- 
medy it, is for the Legiſlature to of- 
fer a premium to thoſe who diſcovers 
the beſt method of analizing milk, 
ſo as to know what goes through the 
body of the cow, and how much 
water, &C. is mixed therewith. 

Such a premium being offered, it 
is ſuppoſed, would ſet the wits of the 
faculty, chimiſts, &c. ſo much a- float, 
that it would ſoon be found out; and 
that being accompliſhed, it would 
be in the breaſt of the Lord Mayor 
5 to one ſtandard all the 
reſt. 
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